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the last form of the 
the annual Report of 
that 
That 
which is there page 158 should have been 157, and 
that which is th No 
part of the report was omitted; and the whole will 


ERRATUM : making up 
containing 
, two of the pages of 
were unfortunately 


document misplaced. 


ere 157 should have been 158. 


come in place, by reading the pages in this correct- 
ed order. 


o> 


DeLay: Owing to 


this 
in procuring the 


the office in which Journal is printed, and to 


delay necessary supply of paper, 
than usu- 


This is the 


this and the las! number have been more 


ally late in making their appearance. 


more regretted on account of the delay in placing 
the proceedings of the State Convention of County 


After the next 
somewhat 


; and to resume 


Superiatendents before the reader. 


number, which will also be retarded, we 


hope to keep better tin our usual 


routine of communications and selections, which has 


been interrupted by the aties of 


this + 


11 ho mtn? 
publi long official 


documents, in nd the preceding number. 


aaah 
E IN 

thers, we 
lea, b 


the rudiments of the 


NATURA 


Like many 0 


L SCIENC SCHCOL READERS. 
led 
years 
wight be 

nary readin 


were at first away by 


the promising i roached a few that 


aro, 


im- 


parted io the daily lessons of our ordi: 


books, But more mature consideration and a care 
ful attempt to realize what would be the operation 


of this 


vinced us that it is futile, if 


idea, practically, in the schools, 


not worse. 


Schosl J ournal, | 


| has “s quaint 


impri 


‘* To sclander you is nothing n 


But to 


Now, 


| this ier 


| do. 


tail have been detec 


several unexpected changes in | 


radical, and 


, entitled, “ 


ith th 


It is true 


Notes on Willson’s Readers.” It 


motto, from Chat 


er 


in entent, 


correcten that is mis, 1 ment 


. eo 7 4 : 
controversy that may crow 


out of 
g to 


yn, we have and shall have nothin 


that numerous errors in scientific de- 
ted; but how many of these are 
how many immaterial it is not for us to 


here Fay. 

Our question is, Whether the art of re: ding can 
be as well acquired by ust eries of reading 
books composed of les sont latural ont es, 
as by one made up of lessons on 1 llaneous sub- 
ie et and if , whetherit would desirable so to 


teach reading 


The old German custom in Penns} vania of using 
the Bible iS t] > Fe id 1” book, Was at one time al- 
most univers ind is still clung to with pertinacity 
in some plac There was nothing in the lessong 

| themselves objectionab] on ntrary, they and 


have con- | 


This subject has just now been brought to mind | 


the subject matter of them were sirable. W hy 
hen h t} l of the scriptur 50 gen rally 
ceased ’ ovls properly and professionally 
tauvht for such is the fact. iply, bee: use, 
S801 1d i i al! Cxercises, 

and thus ad I j t! pl r ’ W of the 
ces, If t W ( were taken, the 
nencem I e } \ ! first 
ohspter in St. Mat v. for t no be- 
er j could coy ith the proper names 
rein found Ifthe Old wer rtea@ to, there 

ire words in the { chapter and w and names 
through too hard for the | ny There be- 
in’ no ec) 1 of the I Bic Wi wi t divided into 
syllables, there was no ret ept 
that of stumbling along with the teacher nstant 
hel; »—he calling out the r word I roers 
reading the little. Itis true that a few rs, 
with short words and obvious and attractive mean- 
ing, might be picked out—as in the Psalins, the Dis- 
tory of Joseph, &c. But then this opened the door 


by the reception of a pamphlet of 24 pages by Prof. | 


8. 8. Haldeman, of Lancaster county, but without | to selection, while it prevented that kn 


} 
10wledge of 
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the scriptures in their unity, which should be one 
great object in their study. Ience, it has come to 
pass that though the Bible has thus been mostly 
taker out of the hands of our children, it has thereby 
been elevated to its true place in the schools, as the 
Word of God,—the fountain of truth and purity and 
love, to the youth. 

Now, precisely the same in kind, though much 
stronger in degree, is the difficulty of acquiring the 
art of reading by the use of text books filled up 
from the natural sciences. In all series of facts 
and principles and eonclusions, which eonstitute 
the sciences proper—being those divisions of 
knowledge discovered, verified and arranged by man 
himself—the difficulty to be overcome, the hard 
work to be done, the great victory to be gained, is 
at the beginning. This isso evenin Keligion— 
which may be called the knowledge of and belief in 
Revelation, and the conferming of the life thereto. 
This is emphatically the case as to the natural sei- 
ences. Who would not cultivate Botany, if he 
were once beyond the technical terms and the 
Greek divisions of its subject matter, with perfect 
mastery of their meaning and use? Who would 
not delight in Chemistry, if he comprehended its 
beautiful and methodical nomenclature and could 
apply it as readily as household terms to household 
affairs? And so of allthe rest. Yet this mass of 
hard #nd to the child unmeaning technical words, 
those apparently arbitrary decisions, these as yet 
incomprehensible definitions, ‘(not explanations, 
he noted, but scientific defivitions,) are‘just what 
the beginner in the otherwise sufficiently difficult 
art of reading comprehended words and of express- 
ing by his voice the meaning of such words, (for 
that and that alone is reading) has to cope with, 
in the scientific reading-book. 

This inherent defect in the plan is admitted by 
the structure of the very books compiled to effect 
it,—telling, as they do in the earlier portion of the 
series, only part of the scientific truth, and being 
deterred from stating the whole by the difficulty of 
the terms or the complexity of the matter. Thus 
they jump backward and turward from one part to 
another of the same science, when, to be interest’ 
ing and useful to the pupil, it should be presented 


in its continuity and integrity. ‘To afford knowl- 


be of 


’ 


edge in the sciences to the pupil which shall 


use to him in his after scientific studies, or even 


of any present value to him as science, two con- 
ditions are indispensable: 1. That he acquire and 
be able to express what he knows, in fitting scien- 
tific language ; and 2. That he 
rudiments and proceed as far as he goes on solid 


and true scientific ground. 


commence at the 


Short of this, he is but 
a smatterer; and he will be the more of asmatter- 
er the further he goes on in this aimless direction 
and this hep-skip-and-jump manner. 
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| part of this difficulty would disappear. 


Not only is the nature of scientific language and 
study opposed to this method of bringing down 
the elements to childish use in the schools (reduc- 
tro ad absurdum we had almost called it;) but of 
all the-languages our English is the most incapable 
of this application. For, while nearly all our sci- 
entific words are literally Greek and Latin to the 
school-boy, and therefore as yet and for many 
weary lessons, meaningless, they also impede him 
by their mechanical difficulties in the matters of 
orthography and pronunciation. Talk of the oughs 
and the numerous sounds of the a, and the silent 
letters of the English! Why the mush which he 
makes of them is good and palatable hasty-pud- 
ding, in comparison with the impervious blue-mud 
he sticks in and can’t wade through, when he gets 
into the slough of Greek scientific termonology. 

Now were our language as self-dependent as the 


| German,—which from its own sources creates all its 


scientific terms, by compounding its own words,—a 
For then, 
by dividing these long words, by syllable marks, 
into their elements, net only would the difficulty 
of spelling and reading them greatly disappear, 
but the learner would also obtain a pretty good, 
if nota full scientific comprehension, of their 
meaning. Still, the other objection would remain 
in all its force,—that of presenting the uninviting 
and difficult rudiments of a new and therefore dull 
science, to cumulate his troubles at the time when 
his whole attention should be concentrated upon 
the sufficiently onerous task of le:rning to read. 

could 
be addaced did space permit, we doubt the practi- 


For these and several other reasons that 


cability of making as good readers, as easily and as 
soon, by the use of this as of the old kind of read- 
ing books. 

But, in the next place, we more than question 
the value of the intended result, could it be attained 
by the means proposed. 

Now, though opposed, as hereinbefore remarked, 
to the unnecessary cumbering of the process of 
learning to read with the technicalities, the defini- 


| tions aud the dry divisions of some other art or 


science, we by ne means contend for the mere enun- 
ciation of a string of senseless words, as the read- 
ing lesson. We advocate not only good sense with 
proper sentiments, therein, and in all of them, but, 
that that sense and‘those sentiments should be such 
as shall lodge In the comprehension with little ef- 
fort, beyond that of mere apprehension ; that they 
should commend themselves to the mind by obvious 
trath and soundness; that they should operate on 
the taste by fitness and beauty, and affect the 
sympathies by their justness and humanity. The 


sun-set hue to the landscape,—gilding and render 
ing beautifully visible every object within its iuflu- 
ence, is the type of what should be the manner of 
the good reader to the fully understood matter read 
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one case the feelings are free to en- 

















tives and parables of the Scriptures yield their due 
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oy the scene, independently of its harsher fea ay te89 The County Teach As 1 convened at 
‘aa ‘ 4} : : t . eee Bendersville « he 28 De Mr i in session three 
tures, sO In the other the powers are at full liberty | days Mr. R. A. Lyt Prir | e Public School at 
to express the sentiment, without superadded em- pul wa en Presid nsuing year, and 
P, Hartzell, Secretary oe Com 
hy! ie _ > 4 . . i. a . , y i , the punty 
barrassment from the difficulty of the subject. But Pee 
/ : intendent, was prest nd took an 
anc > \ ’ laliv oO . h yriil rn r 
can such be the f gs or delivery of the pupil, » part. An instructiy r ered before 
rh 5 > ite ee . ~thaoranh< lation by the J. kK. M f erly County 
when every line contains a word whose orthograph wr by 
f eee ndent iford ead by Mr. 
presents almost insuperable difficulty, and wnose Hank ( Phe Men for the 
, . . s . BOE on oe rn" > ni ‘¥ C4 Ls 
uninteiligipiil produces a hopeless break in t 34 . i iT dent fteaching 
a - vie 1:1 iv Grammar inp t s tory ling a class 
sense? Good reading will not ready be ma of boys from tl ndien By yes 
, » " , : . Lo ont . 1 = e 
such lessons; and even if it be, the Impression t ubje G y 
, . , . and some of the er b eo ng 
on the character of the pupil is not of the Kind | received considerable at F re 
most to be desired, 1, ‘* Rea of 
AAT} Ps 1-1 teacher ] } \ ! Leading 
What we want for our calaren, as much as— ' , : » 
tis { i y wv nev 
ave, eyen more than—scientific knowledge, i ir. R eon ‘The 8 Institute 
’ : ‘ . : Adama ¢ ' ) tn ¢ ¢ +} 
ey" ‘ tet oe ; ‘ - m wing t the 
proper cultivation of thei human heart and I , 
. veather, t t i ry large 
social sympathies and feelings. Geography do ut the 1 at i days 1 ring in 
} T } ] e I e 1 j 
iot'impart this. it 1s not to be sured out of , a l TIE flowing 
. : , to vo I i ed by 
abstractions of Arithmetic. The straight d | t at ne a ’ the waanive 
q } ) + T i the 4 = < 5 
regula urves ol Pe ship have noae of 10 of the | 1 u t t 8 an 
. entire succes 
veys and genders, the m 
+} y CnuESTER \ t {7 lt Republicae 
; e parsing examples 
in the parsidy xXampic ( has opened i — tional 
it will be detected amidst the | mattersin thec It ess ot in 
+} afl jot Ss , Vain, § t I ea und ~ 
ns, the statesmanship and di : ;' : 
. i Lc i it egara rit 5s as 
plomacy ol History, as now written. If found ill be of general i I notice, in 
’ ¢ 41 7 vail 7 oo Dee. } , 2C 2 
all, it must be in the simple and natural rea . ‘ 
I ‘ int Tn ‘ . 1 y 
, » 1 = F 1! iD i ’ in 
1@Ss8oLus i miscelabeous readivg-DoOoKs m2ara ing item 
t ; cee cr 4 7 ~ hk aT N ‘ 7 } 
harsh. dry, matter of fact and matter ot 120 EA! I ‘ ° 
iin oie Pra ee 35 1) Ze} ‘ r tne pul a Libr 
ence pervades every ovne! lesson andi ail € olner | tribute $5 } \lready son 
books. Shall we banish heart and sentiment an ] | is a goodind i ) this way et 
. , . 1: . ite a library of w } ere 
sympathy from this their resting place, and thr , , 
¢ ‘ ¢ 5 for reading, and we ! { t 
» > | . li . } os ¢ uy 3 . f° ; , | 
exclude feeling an 1 charity and love from h densely populated | Ches 
eal ? , T siations have been formed 
schools ? For our part, we say, No! Leave 1 ations have beer oe 
gc ‘en re 2.4 rr The State ar t nboro is repree 
this recognized though little c ener for the soul. Eriz: The rmal at I ro is repre 
. 4 - Z ’ % sented as pros] ¢ more al ad, at the last 
a+ mr re tine 1@aacc 1a weer e aren? ine z ‘ ' 
Let our reading icssons De exc rpted, according account, ients— vin t Yormal Sch L proper, 
to the wants of the class and the grade, from those | and 140 in the Model School. Jhe t named branch of 
5 the institution is said to be in a most encoura ring con- 
eautiful ar imple stories which have re: shed th Pag Spi : ° : F 4 5°" ° 
beautiful and simpie stories wil h have reached the dition. The term of examination wl e on the last of this 
feelings and improved the natures of by-past gen- | and the first of next m nth 
. s 
erations. Let the touching but instructive narra- Favetrs: The County Institute convenea at Union- 
town some time last month, and held session of two days. 


Forty-six members were in atten nce The proceedings 


' 
[There was 








portion. Let the poet sing his lays, and the trav- | seem to have been interesting and 1 
1 1: } . ° . a  ttale ~<1) in Metanhvsices which » notice _ 
eller relate his adventures. Let the philanthropist |*  °aeen en $RieR MO; BONS OF.e 
i > ae . , novelty at Institutes. 
tell of the fferings of our fellow-creatures ar d | 
. F | F A old shione } v : vell con- 
+} 3 4 st } 7 rut N i } Dé ss) q reli con 
he goodness ot man ) : kind +the wonders : : : ee 
goodn f man to his kind. Letthe wonders | 9, .ted Institute was held on the 11th, 12 1 13th of Jan- 
_t } T — } + Pa } + ; . 
of the Universe be set forth, and the greatness of t M nt Y Count endent Davis, 
: - . ‘ ‘ ry Sunerint Coburn, Mr. C Mr. Gwin, Mrs 
r 1d aa made k _ - Lia warks_ os te e . } I l Myr M % . 
Jod as made known in his works and in his good- | 7/44. gterret, A. J. Kline, } Rey. E. D. Allen, D. R. 
ee en fall . : = 
ness as manifested to fallen man, be express dint Dunlap, Esq nd Huston I t exercise A 
1.:1,]'. . ’ . sommittee of eleven 1 anr y R eribers to 
child’s own language. Let science too, when COMMANDS C1 CETTE Ee om 
} the Pa. School. irn: All but the stricts which 
¢ hy} a. ot } - I 
telligible and calculated to npart interesting in now ha } n oper This isa 
formation, by all means come in as a most des ood start ruil 
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ble assistant. But, in ail that we require the chiid . , 1 ; 
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his own thought, let us be {| Exam n wi 
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uman. charitable and loving I 
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iddition to this, our children rt he va 
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un be made scientific and practically utilitarian : . : 
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| creditable results 
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The closing Exhibition was in ‘‘Burrowes Hall,’’ (we 
thank somebody for that,) by the ‘‘ Wickersham Literary 
Society ’’ (somébody else must thank for that); and the 
proceedings seem to have been highly creditable. Thecon 
tinued influence of this Society will be invaluable; having 
already, as the same paper remarks, prevented in some 


degree, indulgence in out-door’’ waste of time, and ‘‘afford- 
ed means for putting in practice the principles of knowledge 
imparted in the schools.’ 

Lancaster: A Teachers’ Institute was held in the Bor- 
ough of Manheim, for that and the surrounding. districts, 


on the 19th and 20th ult. It was wel! attended rhe ex- 
ercises were conducted by County Superintendent 
and the resident Teachers, ne of the P: 
sors from the State Normal & chool. The Manheim Se 
mel says: 


assisted by soi 


‘*This was decidedly one of the most practical Institutes 


ever held in the county. There was not 


hing prought deiore 


the Institute but what appertains to our Common Schools 
The lectures were all to the point, and the discussions on 
methods of teaching highly benefi to teacher Iar- 








mony, good feeling, and a commendable desire for improve- 
ment on the part of all the teachers were notable features of 
the Institute from beginning to end.” 

Lyrcourne : A County Institute wes organized at Muncy 
on the 26th of December, and continued in session the twe 
folowing days. The morning and afternoon of the first 
day were occupied in framing and adopting a ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws.”’ Several able addr e made; 
and these, with discussions and class-drills, agreeably and 
profitably varied the exercises. Stute Superintendent Co- 
burn and Prof. Allen, of the Mansfield State Normal School, 
were present some of the time, and took part in the pro- 
ceedings. County Superintendent Reed was President, and 
was also active. 





esses wer 


Mirruin: The County Teachers’ Association held a ses- 
sion at Bellville and Mechanicsburg, on the 19th, 20th and 
21st January. County Superintendent Mohler, State Super- 
intendent Coburn, R. H. McCord, J. K. Hartzler. D. H. 
Zook and others took part in the proceedings. Reports on 
the condition ef the District Institutes were made from a 
large proportion of the Townships and Boroughs.  Sixty- 
two Teachers were in attendance; and, on the whole, this 
Institute looks like a revival of the good old times of County 
Superintendent Smith, in little Mifflin. 


Scuvyikiuu: Under the guidance of A. N. Raub, Prin- 
cipal of the common schools of Ashland, the schools of that 
place have been regularly graded, ‘and are now said to be 
im a very prosperous and satisfactory condition. A number 
of the teachers, citizens and pupils of the borough, lately 
presented him with a beautiful gold watch and chain ‘in 
appreciation of his efforts in behalf of the publie schools of 
Ashland.’’ The gift is appropriate to the teacher, and 
could not have fallen into the hands of a worthier. 


Syrpgr: The Teachers met in County Institute at Mid- 
dleburg. December 29, and remained till the evening of the 
next day—50 beingin attendance. Prof. Noeting, Rev. 
A. R. Hole, County Superintendent Moyer, and Prof. 
Miller were present and gave valuable instruction. M: any 
of the resident teachers of the county also participated in 
the proceedings with great credit to themselves. Next, 
meeting to be at F reeburg £. 


Wasnuineton: By the advertisement on the front page of 
this number, the reader will see that the ‘‘ South-western 
Normal School’’ is making progress, and that its founders 
and principal are in earnest. The position is a = good one 
the educational feeling in al! th at region is of the right 
kind, and the want of a school for the training « of 
in that portion of the State is much felt. Let the Teachers 
and those designing to enter the profession rally to the ef- 
fort and it must succeed. 


ND al 
leachers 


Wayne: The schools are nearly all in session. 
the best teachers have gone into the army, or into more 
profitable employments ; consequently a much larger pro- 
portion are females than formerly. But so far, they are 
giving general satisfaction, and the schools are more than 
usually prosperous and successful. 


Many of | 


WsSTMORELAND: 
Latrobe, holiday week, was a success. 
were present. 


About 125 teachers 


+ 
Ne w Haven, 


The County Institute which met at | bis qu: arterly reports. 


Assistance was given by Professors Kidd and | without benefit. 
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Thompson and Dr. Cutter. All the ronson present went 
away feeling ‘‘ that it was good for them to have been there.’ 
Twenty-two District Institutes are crganized in the co., 
onein each township.) Those representing the education- 
al interest of the county would be sorry to hear of efforts 


for the repeal of the measure. 


A Normal Class will be organized at Sewickley, commen. 
cing on Monday, April17, which for three months will be 
under the care of § S, Jack, and L. M. Glenn, A. B. who 
is Prix cipal of the school. 

York: The Educational column in the True Democrat 
seems to have become a fixed fact. We hope the live 


ers of York will keepit alive. They cannot do a better 





A protracted District Institute was held at Wiest’s 
school-house on the 27th and 28th of Jan., composed of the 
Teach ers of Jac! <son and the adjoining Districts. The Jack- 
sonian L iry Society were admitted as honorary members. 
man abl i addresses delivered, an 
unusual de cree of dis shool and literary topics 
took plac e, and the w whol e was enlivened by good music.— 
The citizens of the vicinity took great interest in the exer- 
cises and further manifested their kind feelings by their 
generous hospitality. 


sctures were read and 


tussion on s 








o> 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN CTHER STATES. 

Marine: The fifth annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion was held at Skowhegan on the 21st and 22d of Novem- 
ber. Unfavorable weather prevented a full attendance ; 
but the time seems to have been pleasant and profitable— 
having been devoted to Lectures, Discussions, Music, and 
Gymnastics. At a recent official visitation of the State 
Normal School, at Farmington, its condition was found to 
be quite encouraging, though only in its first session. Over 
fifty students had been in attendance. The new building— 
to accommodate two hundred students—will shortly be in 
readiness. 





Massacuuserts: The twentieth annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association took place November 21 and 
22, at Worcester; W.E. Sheldon, President. The question 
—‘‘ Special (Normal) preparation in the Science of Teach- 
ing,’’? was discussed, and some very good, intermingled with 
some very old fogyish, opinions wereexpressed. ‘‘ Methods 
of teaching Latin ’’ was also discussed, with more favor to 
the ‘‘ phrase ’’ method, and less to the ‘‘ grammar ”’ method, 
than an old fashioned Latinist would approve; though there 
were some stout advocates ofthe good old plan. An inter- 
esting debate took place on the Teacher’s eligibility to 
public office, and the extent to which he should interfere in 
polities—with many sound, and some wild opinions ex- 
pressed in the course of it. Amongst the members deceased 
during the year, are the names of Gideon F. Thayer, Ben- 
jamin Greenleaf, and Wm. D. Swan, the authors of school- 
John D. Philbrick was elected President for the 
ensuing year. The Massachusetts Teacher is now in its 
18th volume, and is published at Boston, at $1.50 a year. 
It has fifteen editors— of whom tbree are ‘‘ resident ’’— 
which means, we suppose, that one of them reszdes at Ja- 
maica Plain, one at Saxonville, and the third at West 
Newton; while the other twelve live scatteringly over the 
State. Be this as it may, success to it, for itis ‘‘ alive.’’ 
he State Teachers’ Association held a 
November 17 and 18. Themeans 
of the schools were fully dis- 


books. 


CONNECTICUT: 
meeting at New London, 
of improving the efficiency 
and the Legislature petitioned to pass an act for the 


cussed . 
restraint oftruancy. The winter term of the State Normal 
School, at New Britain, commenced with eighty-three 


Charles Northend is still Editor of the Connec 
ticut Common School Journal, which commenced its 20th 
with the January No., 1865. It is a good educa 
tional periodical, and begins the new year with favorable 

Price $1 a year, in advance. Professor Ben- 
lately died at his residence in 
aged eighty-six. He was the most eminent 
generation in this country. He established 
y years edited the American Journal of 


students. 


volume 





| preepeers. 
jamin Silliman (the elder) 


physicist of his 
and for about forty 
Sctence. 

Ruope Istanp: They have a good City Superintendent 
of Common Schools at Providence, if we may jndge from 
We never begin to read one of them 
and we never end one of them 


without going to the end, 
He not only 


His name is Daniel Leach. 
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tells the condition of the schools, but educes therefrom | 


Urrer CANADA: Froma late decision in the Court of 














principles of action for their improvement. The points in | Queen’s Bench, the law in relation to the education of colored 

his last arethese: ‘‘One of the first requisites for a good | children seems to be this That they >to have simi 

school, is good order.’’ ‘‘ The most common mistake made | facilities for instruction to the white children; that s 

by teachers is that they governtoo much.’’ ‘ The veracity | schools are to be provided for them by the } r | 

and honesty of pupils should never be doubted without the | thorities; but that, when this is not done, their o1 

most decisive proof; and when this exists, it should never | to be admitted into the white school es, an isy mn 

be proclaimed to the school, but should be eorrected by | be admitted therein 

personal and private interviews with the pupil.’’ Teachers 

should ‘‘ make continued efforts to render their schools as | “"™"™" Eee a 

attractive and pleasant as possible.’’ In very many cases wa * uy ; 

‘pupils are taught words without ideas.’”’ In some, the Hook ry 

teachers ‘‘explain too much.’’ Nota few ‘‘err in assign- a dina 

ing lessons that are too long and too difficult.’’ These 

points are all accompanied by pertinent remarks in ampli- Marsone 01 . icakes ~ oe 

fication of them. The ‘‘ Rhode Island Schoolmaster’’ has a te the Ari y , 

just begun Vol. XI, and is ably conducted by two resident Re gage , a. 

and fourteen contributing Editors. Published at Provi- hy st eos soitan of 

dence, at $1 a year in advance. Acithunatios , & Potts, 
New York: The Teacher has again put on its jacket ;— Philadelphia, 18 

that is, it reached us last month with the usual neat cover Wits wosk ta matule fox thé nant 

of colored paper. For our own part, we would prefer to | hail ahh ah nts Ratrintthe | Ey CEPR 

see our editorial brother in his bare sleeves, and the New | ® “titimetic without an in 

York teachers harder at work. We want to read more of | able. The first part sets forth con y and 

his own spicy articles, and more of the original thoughts | methodically. the author’s idea of wl n 

of the teachers’ profession along our Northern line. The | ‘ition Arith metic’ shoyld be; to v ‘s added, his 

Teacher is still published at $1 a year, at Albany. Fp es i. 

views as to the ‘‘ best methods of teaching written Arith- 

MARYLAND: The Rey. L. Van Bokkelen, State Superin- tic This porti ol ik'ieeete thee’ entheenel te 

tendent of public schools, has issued a circular asking | ™° wth es = oe ene ; 

numerous and searching questions, in order to enable him | only fifteen pages, the young teacher will find t 

to prepare a bill to be submitted to the General Assembly, able. Itisthe result of years of experience, and we shall be 


to ‘‘ provide for an uniform system of Public Sehools.’’ LHe | 
also proposes to visit all the counties, to gain information | 
for the same purpose. This is the right way; and it is to 
be hoped that the General Assembly will have wisdom 
enough to accept and pass the bill thus prepared, without 
material alteration. Some experience on the subject enables 
us to say that Legislative wisdom is not always school wis- 
dom. The Maryland School Journal has reached its sixth 
No., and appears to be prospering. Published at Hagers- 
town, by J. P. Harman & Co. Price $1 a year, in advance. 


Onto: The January No. is the first of the sixth volume 
of the Educational Monthly, and the fourteenth of the series 
of which it is now the worthy representative. No educa- 
tional periodical in the Union better maintains its place in 
the ranks than this. E. E. White, State Superintendent, 
Editor, assisted by four associates. It is published at 
Columbus, for $1.50 a year, in advance. 


Inurnois: The Normal University, at Bloomington, 
closed a fall term of fifteen weeks on the 15th of December, 
with the highest number of students that had ever been 
reached in that institution,—being 494, of whom 235 were 
in the Normal School proper, and 259 in the Model School. 
To say the least of it, here is plenty of ‘‘ Model’’ material 
for the ‘‘Normals’’ to try their hands on. Or, is the model 
only a preparatory department to the Normal, as is too 
often the case ? 

The January No. of the Illinois Teacher is No. 1 of Vol. 
XI. This is also a good periodical. The price is $1 50a 
year, in advance. 


Iowa: The January No. (4 of Vol. VI) of the Iowa In- 
structor and School Journal is unusually rich in good 
original. matter. Itis published at Des Moines, at $1.50 a 
year, inadvance. Edited by State Superintendent Faville, 
and four assistants appointed by the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Wisconsin: The Hon. J. G. McMyrnn, entered on the 
duties of State Superintendent with the present year. He 
is well spoken of and seems to have the confidence of the 
teachers and school men of the State. His predecessor was 
the Hon. J. L. Packard, who filled the office with great 
credit to himself and benefit to the cause of general edu- 
cation. 


Kansas: The past fall seems to have been prolific in 
Teachers’ Institutes in this new State,—and good ones, too, 
if we may judge from the published proceedings. The good 
cause seems to be flourishing there. The Educational 
Journal for November and December has just been received 
in one pamphlet. Itis published at ‘Leavenworth; H. D 
McCarty, Editor, with twelve assistants. Terms, $l a year 
in advance. 





| on perusing it,—‘‘ Here is just what I needed 


very much mistaken indeed, if many a readerdo not say, 


The creater 
rhe greater 


part of the book is devoted to the ‘‘ Key ;’’—but let not the 
reader be alarmed, as we were, by the term,—for we have 
no love for the class of books so ealled This is no key, 


however, in the injurious sense of the term. True, it gives 
the ‘‘answer,’’ as they do; but it also gives the process by 
which the answer is obtained, rendered doubly valuable by 
occasional and very lucid explanations of the principles and 
processes involved. Here it is that the work possesses the 
greatest interest for the private student and the young 
teacher. In short, it is a work that was much needed, and 
we predict for it great success 

Universal 


CuamBeEers’s Encyc.topepia: A Dictionary of 


Knowledge for the People, illustrated. Vol. V1 L to 
N inclusive Large Svo. 827 double column pages J. 


B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1864. 


This volume of this invaluable work opens with ‘‘ Labra- 
dor ’’ and closes with ‘‘ Numidia,’’ and presents the reader 
with all the places, personsand things worthy of note, within 
that part of the scientific and practical alphabet. We are 

. +48 ' 1 f 4 eR 
glad to receive an additional volume of a work to wak h, 
: ‘ 4 M rf ] 
more than any other, we arein the habit of referring foriull 
and valuable information on the many miscellaneous ques- 


: : : ey 
tions and subjects which daily arise. We can commend the 
Encyclopedia to all who need a good work for general 
reference, and especially to those charged with the io 





tion of schooland District Libraries 





m ye: Mot ‘ nR TT aehes 
Essays Moral, Political and Aisth« By HHerbe 
Spencer, author of Illustrations of Univers I ress 
. , 
&e. 386 pages, 12mo. D. Appleton «& ‘ New rk 
1865. 
i 
Herbert Spencer, whose materialistic tender when 
treating of religion in connecti with morality and edt 
cational matters, we have taken more than one ssion to 
condemn,—is at home upon the range of sul t raced 
in this volume. It is true, we are no admirer the dog- 


matic style which, in common with most review essayists, 
he has acquired. But he is a vigorous thinker, and, apart 
from the fopperies of the modern transcendental-scientific 


modes of expression, a vigorous and clear writer. Whether 
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we agree with him or notin his theories here set forth, the 
book is worth reading, and will suggest many useful thoughts | 
if it do not always lead to conviction. The subjects of the | 
Essays are: The Philosophy of Style; Over Legislation ; 
Morals of Trade; Personal Beauty; Representative Goy- 
ernment; Prison Ethics; Railway Morals and Railway 
Policy ; Gracefulness ; State Tamperings with Money and 
Banks; and Parliamentary Reform—the Dangers and the 
Safeguards. All these questions and topics are, of course, | 


viewed from the English standpoint, and treated of in their 
English relations. Still, the general reader will find in each | 
of them much that is applicable to our own condition and 
country, and the book wil! be found well worth the cost. 
Norta American Review, No. CCVI.—January 1865, 

320 pages, Svo—published quarterly, $5 a year—Tick- 

nor & Fields, Boston. 

This well established and leading periodical has just com- | 
pleted the first half century of its existence. Successively 
under the editorial care of Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, 
A. P. Peabody and T. G. Palfrey, it attained a rank in the 
critical learning and literature of the world, not gurpassed | 
by the highest of its trans-atlantic cotemporaries. And 
now, edited by Messrs. Russell & Norton, it bids fair to 
achieve another fifty years of usefulness and honor, equal 
to the past. Some of the articles in the number now before 
us, are, by their originality, vigor and clearness, creditable | 
to the magazine and the country. 

Our Youne Forks, an illustrated Monthly Magazine for 

boys and girls, January, 1865. Vol I, No. 1, 8vo.. 80 


pages. Edited by G. T. Trowbridge, Gail Hamilton and 
Lucy Larcom. Ticknor & Fields—Boston, 1865. 


This is the modest title and brief description of the most 
promising juvenile periodical we have yet seen. It is, of 
course, hardly fair to judge of the future work by the first 
number; but if it improve upon, or even keep up with that, | 
it will do. Weare glad to see in it a disposition-to avoid | 
Fairy tales and impossible adventures, on the one hand, and | 
a plethora of charades, illustrated rebuses, enigmas, &c., on 
the other. Some ofthe latter, it is true, are given in the 
first number ; but this is done with seeming hesitancy.— 
They are few and not of the lowest class of this lowest spe- 
cies of literary xuga@ ; and they are put at the back of the | 
book—as they should be—away in a place by themselves, | 
with a final cut between, as if they were not recognized as 
fit company for the rest. We shall watch the first voyage 
of this adventurer on the ocean of experiment with much 
interest, and be very much pleased, indeed, if hereafter 
enabled stiil to report well of it. 

New York WEEKty Review, a weekly of 8 large pages— 
(newspaper size) devoted to music, musicians, and musical 
instruments. Published at No.7, Mercer street, by Theo- 
dore Hagen. C.B. Seymour Editor. $4 per annum or | 
10 cents the single number. 

This is the successor to and continuation of the New York 
Musical Review, so long a welcome visitor to our table. Its 
more frequent appearance and different form will be, in pro- 
portion, a benefit to all lovers of sweet sounds, and friends 
of the gentle class who devote their lives and best energies 
thereto. Success, always, to it and to them. 


Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) 
Harristure, Fen’y., 1, 1865. § 





Erratum : The words “ District Directors’’ at the head 


of the first notice on page 91, (of the official matter) in the 


| with a five cent postal currency 





Oct. No., 1864, should have been District SurzRiInTEX- 


DENTS. 
we 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JANUARY, 1865 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amouts. 
Beaver, New Brighton, @. 8. Barker, 183 16 
Blair, Altoona, H. C. Dern, 389 88 
Bucks, Newton ber., Thomas Janney, 73 72 
Cameron, Lumber, Samuel Smith, 22 42 
Chester, Walton, James McClure, 74 86 


West Chester, 
Riceville bor., 


Charles Fairlamb, 436 62 
Nelson Waters, 47 58 


Crawford, 


Delaware, Aston, Elwood Tyson, 124 64 
6 Birmingham, Clarkson Way, 55 10 
Chester twp., Tsaac Hemis, 133 38 


Lower Chichester, Edward R. Morton, 95 00 
Haverford, Charles Johnson, 116 50 
Media bor., Samuel P. Rush, 96 14 
Luzerne, John 0. Stewart, 180 50 
Lancastertwp., Philip Bausman, 64 60 
Seaver North, Alexander Qua, 197 22 


Fayette, 
Lancaster, 
Lawrence, 


Lebanon, Lebanon bor., Conrad Mark, 394 82 
Luzerne, Carbondale City, B. McTighe, 425 60 

oe Waverly, Wm. Lewton, 43 70 
Montgomery, Whitpain, Joseph Dougherty, 124 26 
Northampton, Easton South, James Dinkey, 201 02 
Schuylkill, Mahonoy, Peter F. Collins, 169 86 

s¢ Norwegian, John Hanny, 152 00 


Tho. I. Barclay, 118 18 


Westmoreland, Greensburg, 
—_— lil 
TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

At the Convention of Superintendents held at Pittsburg, 
on the 29th and 30th of November, acommittee was appoint- 
ed to prepare an appeal to the clergymen of the State, in 
order to enlist their influence and co-operation in behalf 
of the public schools. It is important to have that docu- 
ment when published, placed in the hands of every min- 
ister in the Commonwealth. To do this, it is necessary 


| to know who and where they are. The several County Su- 


perintendents are therefore requested to forward to this de- 
partment, at as early a date as possible, the name and post 
office address of every clergymen in their respective counties. 

slanks for the statistical reports of County Superinten- 
dents were forwarded to the Superintendents during the 


| month of October. The Department has been informed that 


in some cases the blanks were not received. Any officer 
who has not received the documents will please to notify 


| this department, and others will be furnished immediately. 


TO PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES. 

Your attention is directed to the following suggestions 
relative to the four months certificate and accompanying 
afftdavit : 

All the blanks must be filled, and the special interroga- 
tories should be answered. 

‘ If there are any erasures or interlineations, the reason for 
them must be stated in a note signed by the president. 

The office of Treasurer cannot be held by the person who 
is at the same time either president or secretary. 

Much trouble is experienced by the Warrant Clerk, be- 
cause the name and post office address of the treasurer are 
frequently not plainly written. More care in this respect 
is requested. 

No warrant can be issued upon a certificate that has not 
a five cent revenue stamp upon it, or is not accompanied 
y- These stamps should be 
affixed to the certificate by the president of the board, and 
cancelled byhim. ‘They are a legitimate charge against the 
district treasurer; but if they cannot be procured by the 
president, he should send the five cents to the County Su- 


perintendent, who will put on the stamp, or forward it to 
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this department. More careful attention to this matter will 
prevent delay and save trouble and expense. 


TO SECRETARIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 
By the act of April 22, 1863, the term of office of school 
director does not 1 
June, and the board must be organized between that and 
thel0th of the month. This important modification of the 
law was made in order to enable the old officers to make 
the report and certificate for the year in which they served. 
Before the passage of this amendment, it frequently occur- 
red that the new officers, who, of course, could know noth- 
ing of the financial operations of the district, were obliged 
to make out and sign the reports; and the new President 
was often required to swear to the facts set forthin the four 
month’s certificate when he knew nothing about them 
The dif 


directors is expected to contain all the statistics and the 


The annual report of the 





‘ulty is now obviated. 


tions of the district for the year for which it 





financial oper: 
was made, and cannot therefore, be made until the whole 
business for the year is closed. It is absolutely necessary 


that the report contain the names and post office address 


of the new members. In order that the décument be made 
by the old officers, and at the same time contain the name 
and address of the new, the following general plan may be 
adopted 

First. As soon as the operations of the schools are closed 
for the school year, and the proper entries made in the sec 
retary’s book, Jet the blanks upon the left hand page be 
filled, and, at the last meeting of the board before the or- 
ganization of the new one, have the report, as filled, ap- 
proved and then kept by the secretary until the new officer 
are elected, when it should be handed over tothe newly 
elected secretary, and by him the blanks upon the right 
hand page should be filled and forwarded to the county su- 
In this way both objects will 





perintendent without delay. 
be accomplished ;—that is, the old board will approve the 
report and it will contain the names of the new members 
and officers. In making out the reports the secretary should 
be careful and have all the blanks properly filled, so that the 
exact condition of the whole operations of the system for 
the year shal] be correctly represented. It is hoped that 
directors will be more promptin making out and forwarding 
their reports than some of them were last year. 

When the schools for the year are closed, the teachers 
monthly reports returned, and the proper entries made, the 
whole operations are fresh in the minds of the proper officers, 
and then is the best time to fill out the reports, except the 
names of the directors. We do not want any of the reports 
before the first Monday in June, but we do want them all 


The old directors and those newly 


by the middle of July. } 
elected should remember that the board cannot be organ- 
ized till after the first Monday of June. Any acts done by 
a board organized before that day, will be illegal in all the 
counties of the Commonwealth, except in Allegheny and 
Philadelphia, and the cities of Lancaster and Reading. 

The offices of treasurer and secretary, or president and 
treasurer, cannot both be held by the same person at the 
same time, neither can the same person be, atthesametime 
collector and president, or secretary; see school law, page 
22, No. 86. 

The annual reports are frequently irregular or erroneous 
in one or more of the following pe rticu'ars : 
+h teachers board with the inhabi- 





1. In districts in w 
tants, the fact should always be mentioned, and the price 
of board per week stated, but it should not be added to the 
s17 


wages. That will be done by the clerks of the department. 


10w commence until the first Monday of 


' 
i 
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2. The whole number of sch t ling school is fre 
quently incorrect, but the average nu r still more fre- 
quently. The blank for thisit ; the average num- 
ber in all the schools of the d t; 1 reas many give 
the average in one schoo) only , the aver 
age greater than the whole num! 

3. The number of mills in th r | buil 
ing purposes is often incerrect, tw e 
together; in other reports the rat it th 
amount all in one sum 

4. The amount of State appro} t wr 
That blank should not be filled, it can better be done here 

5. The receipts are frequently it Ea nes n 
items are given, only the amou but n 
amounts. The amount receiv rs is frequent 
ly omitted 

6. In expenditures, the sal 
perintendents is ften omitted 
and collector is not always added 

7. In a few cases, the nan 
placed in the blank on the rig] I The fullnam 
of each director is required 

oo 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

60. Question: Isitlegal for t to inflict corpora 
punishment upon a pupil, and t extent 

ANSWER: In law the teacher red for the time 
being to be inthe place and f the rent; he ha 
a right, therefore, to punlsh a lin the same way 
the same extent that the parent has, but should no 
use of an unreasonable mode of in t 

The teacher is justifiable in administering so much ] . 
ishment as is necessary to make th: fractory pupil yield 
to the reasonable and necessary regulat s of the school 
The absolute necessity of having good ler in school ren 
ders it imperative that teachers have the authority to en- 
force wholesome regulations. This ¢! i always be done 


by mild measures if possible, by appeals to the judgment, 


reason, and good sense of the pupils; but if these milder 
measures will not accomplish the ol t, itis legal for teach 
ers to resort to corporal punishment to secure the end.— 
Such has been the decisions of the | ts in every State 


where the question has been brought bef them o 
61. Ques Is it justifiable f a te r to require a pu- 
pil to stand upon the floor and hold at arms length a large 


book or heavy article, for punishment 








Answer: The teacher should preserve order in school, 


and to do this he is to use the mildest measures that will ac- 
complish that object If corporal put ment become ne 
cessary, he should resort to it w that he is 
amenable to the law for punishment that impfper, or 
that is unnecessarily severe whet tl ircumstances 
are taken into consideration The kind of punishment 
spoken of in the question is very and should 
never be resorted to If the ir ain be 
me necessary, other n les Oi A iopt 
— 

62. QuES Is it the duty the y t rict 
institute to re he a te y of t 
board of directors 

AN It 3: he s] ild re t € and & 
part of the 7 rs 8 11d yr ft t th 
eC } eT nent <« the k , ana 
marking the al ees if t ‘ rtant 
! ise it is ne ry f y whethe 

41 ; } y 
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Soldiers’ Orphans, 


Oarice SurertnTENDENT Souipiers’ ORPHANS, } 
LANCASTER, Feb. 1, 1865. § 
ORPHANS ORDERED TO BB ADMITTED TO SCHOOL TO 
FeBRuUARY I, 1865. 
-Pittsburgh and Allegheny Orphan 


Allegheny co 


Asylum,..... ciwnesas case 

” “a e Home for Friendless 
COR 5 a de oct bees win cowie call 
Bucks co.—Quakertown, Soldiers Orphan School... .59 
Butler co.—Zelienople, Orphans Farm School...... l 
Columbia co.—Orangeville, Sold. Orphan School....31 


Juniata co.—MeAliisterville, Sold. Orphan School. .61 
Lancaster co —Home for Friendless Children ) 


ee Paradise Soldiers Orphan School... ..22 

6s Strasburg he ee . 17 
Phila.—Northern Home for Friendless Children ....46 
ae Bridesburg Orphans Home..........-+.- .9 
Total 276 


o—- 


Applications for admission to 


‘ 

To County ComMMITTEES 
the schools have been yet received but from about one half 
of the counties of the Stxte. 
for the purpose of ascertaining, if possible, the causes why 


On looking into the facts 


} 


some counties have applied and would 


others have not, it 
seem that the difference is owing, in a great measure, to 
the degree of interest taken in this enterprise by the respee- 
tive County Committees, and chiefly bythe Chairmen of 
those committees. Now, the State agent has no right to 
complain, if it do not suit the leisure or the disposition of 
any to attend to this matter,—particularly as the services 
are to be gratuitously rendered. But, in all cases in which 
the members of the Committees and especially the Chair- 


men, have concluded not to act, itis expected that infor- 


ing more leisure and feeling greater interest in the work, | 
may be appointed. It is hoped that this respectful’intima- 
tion will be kindly taken. It would not even now be made, 
were it not known that hundreds of these destitute children 
are yet unattended to, that the difficulty in the way is a lo- 
cal one, and that therefore the remedy must be of the 
same nature. 

The County Committees are particularly requested to see 
that the Post Office address of the mother or other applying 
relaffwe of each orphan, is legibly written and fully given in 
every case. 
respond with her while the child isin the school, but it is 
even impossible to admit it all, for the order for Admission 
must be sent by mail to her own address. Already consid- 
erable inconvenience has been experienced from this defect 
in several of the applications. 

2 > 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Ques@ion: When the widow of a Pennsylvania soldier 


has married again, nnd the second husband supports herand | * 


the children of the deceased soldier by his labor, does that 
debar them from being educated and supported by the State? 

Answer: Itdoesnot. The second husband is not obliged 
to support these step-children; and notwithstanding the 
second marriage they still retain their claim upon the State, 
if they have no means of support from their mother or thei: 
own father. 

QUESTION : 
from the School District in which the orphan resides at the 
time of making it, or from that in which the deceased fath- 
er lived when he entered the army ” 


Answer: Itis to be made from that im which the orphan | 
resides when the application is made. 

Question: Can application for the admission of two or 
more orphans be included in the same paper; 
there be one for each ? 


or must 


| shall be kept free of expenses. 


| liberality in this way. 
mation of that fact will be given, in order that others hav- | . : 
| should be 


Is the application for admission to be made | | 
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Answer: There must be one foreach. This causes very 
little more trouble, and greatly facilitates the business in 
this office. Besides, it would be difficult to prepare blanks 


suitable for m 


re than one. 

Question: Has the Principal of any of these schools the 
power to refuse to admit a pupil ordered by the Superinten- 
dent to be admitted; or, after admission, hashe authority 
to expe! 

Answer: He 


Should a child be 


so rude or unpromising in appearances as not to seem & 


has not, in either case. 


desirable pupil,—this is but a stronger reason why he is to 
be admitted and the attempt made to culture and elevate 
him. If, however, all reasonable efforts toward his reform 
fail, and his continuance in the school be injurious to the 
other pupils, he ought to be removed. But this can only 
be effected with the consent of the General Superintendent, 
and in such manner as he shall direct. 

Question: If an Orphan die, while in one of the schools, 
by whom is the cost of the funeral, &. to be paid? 
All the costs and charges ot the funeral proper, 
but these for medical attendance, 


ANSWER 
will be paid by the State ; 
medicines and nursing are to be borne by the Principal of 
the school. 

Question: When mothers, guardians, or next friends, 
visit the schools to see their relatives or wards, is the Prin- 
cipal to board and keep them free of charge; andif so how 
long ? 

Awswer: This is a question for the Principal to decide 
according to the cireumstances of the case and his own dis- 
cretion. A short call by a mother to see her child, say for 
a meal or two—ought not to subject her to expense; but if 
the visit be protracted, it cannot be expected that relatives 
The price allowed by the 
State for keeping these orphans will not admit of much 
But when charge is made, the rate 
uniform, say twenty-five cents a meal; and, 
in order to show the kind of living and food provided for 
the child, the visitor should eat with the orphans. 





REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SOLDIERS’ 
ORPHANS, 
To nis Excettency AnpREw G. CurtTIN, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Sir :—The folllowing report of proceedings under 
the act of May 6, |864, in relation to the Education 


and Maintenance of Soldiers’ Orphans, is respect- 


Without this, it is not only impossible to cor- | fully submitted :— 


At the outset a choice wasto be made between 
the two modes of executing this trust. Hither, the 
sum at command (350.000) was to be regarded as 
the only fund for the purpose, and to be at once ex- 
pended in relief of as much distress as possible; or, 
yt was to be taken as but the first instalment toward 
the payment of a vast debt which the State owes 
destitute children of her deceased soldiers, and 
to be cautiously invested in some liberal and perma- 
nent provision for their Education and Maintenance. 

The first would have been of little avail for main- 
tenance, and almost wholly unproductive in the way 
The whole sum would only pay the 


the 


of Education. 
boarding of 10@0 children for six months; and, with 
lothing and tuition added, it would be 
sted in four. This doling out of the benevo- 
ence of a corporation, however liberal, by the agen- 
cy of the State without any contribution of her own, 
ind returning them in afew months to their original 
dition without material improvement, would have 
been as easy as it would have been uncreditable. 
The other mode—manifestly intended by the law 
—that of a permanent provision for these children 
of the State, till capable of respectable self-support, 
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was necessarily the one adopted. Accordingly, the 
plan appr ved by you on the 1. of July, 1864, (here- 
to annexed) was prepared ; and every effort has since 
been made to carry it into effect. 

At that time it was supposed that such progress 
could be made within the current year, as would en- 


able a very satisfac 


“Pree 
ry report to be iald before y« u 
Legislature, at the open- 


for the information of the 
however, is 


Such, 


ing of the 
to the attempts 


approaching session. 
yet, on looking back 
ybvious causes of their 


means surprising that they did 


not the case; 
made and the ¢ failure, it is 
found to be yno 
fully succeed. Jn making t 

intended to intimate that the project itself ou rht to 
fail—for it 


S tees 
ous ever propesea DY 


his admission, it is nei 
} 


is amongst the noblest and most righte- 

a State proverbial for her pa- 
triotism and philanthropy, -nor that there is any 
radical defect in the plan. The fact simply is, 
that there are obstacles in the way of immediate 
success which must first be removed. But 


this may ultimately prove beneficial ; for, if circum- 


even 
stances had permitted the enterprise to have gone 
at once into full operation, there would probably 
have been errors incorporated into the rudiments o 
the system, which the delay thus encountered ha 
afforded time to avoid. 

NARRATIVE OF PROCEEDINGS THUS FAR. 

During the months of July and August, the requi- 
site blank forms and books were prepared and the 
County Committees of Superintendence appointed,— 
the latter eccupying considerable time ; and iu Sep- 
tember, forms of application for admission to the 
schools, with letters of instruction to the Commit- 
tees, were sent to every part of the State. In the 
meantime anearnest attempt was made to secure 
proper institutions for the accommodation of the 
orphans. 

About the middle of July, application was made 
to the authorities of thethree State Normal Schools 
to admit one hundred of these orphans, each, as 
preparatory pupils, into their Model Schools, for 
such reasonable compensation as might be agreed 
on. It was supposed that these were just the kind 
of pupils, and presented just the variety as to age, 
sex and advancement, as were desirable; and that 
from this kind of training, if alarge proportion should 
ultimately become Teachers, both the State and 
themselves would derive the most advantage. It 
was also believed that the instruction thus expected 
to be secured was the best and most practical within 
reach,even though these children should not select the 
profession of teaching. ‘These views are still enter- 
tained, and much regret is felt that they could not be 
realized. Unfortunately all the normal schools de- 
clined the offer;—one because it did not suit its 
existing arrangements and the condition of its build- 
ings, and the other two mainly because the compen- 
sation that could be afforded was not deemed ade- 
quate. 

Recourse was next had to the Boarding Schools 
in the different parts of the State in behalf of the 
elder class of orphans; but at first, with little better 
success. ‘I'he terms demanded in nearly all the cases 
were beyond what it was deemed proper to give, un- 
der the circumstances,- -being in most instances over, 
and in many considerably over $200 a year for each 
pupil, exclusive of clothing. : 

Thus the first sericus obstacle—that of much 
greater cost than had been anticipated—developed 
itself. Atthis period and for a considerable time, 
this threatened to oppose an insuperable obstacle 
to further proceedings. 

In the correspondence on this subject, 


c 


another | 





and by far the most serious difficulty also becam« 
apparent. This was want o t 
manence of the enterp1 S¢ 
institutions very natural] ‘ 
the prov Sat am ir thasa ni 

some definite number of year I {to 
abando t} re t pr 

This would 1 

point m¢ i 

Hen - f 

the Boar Q law 

tl preset! I 

Ran h 

annum, { instru ( ng 
requisite x 

fi the ai s 

Ol wi ‘ mM T ? er 
class bei 

these tern t 
the war, for th { 

L] weeks i } + 

phans are to be kept durin; 2 
weeks,—it is obvious t 

In fact, this favorable result | 

to a willingness on the par i 

in the success of the undert rite ' 
to some degree of confid é e te agent, 
than to the purpose of rea L protit 
This fact should not be overlook ary 

In procuring accommodations for the more juvenile 

orphans, under, say,.six years of age, less difficulty 
was encountered. The Northern Home in Philadel- 
phia, the Orphan Asylum in Pitt rh, the Home 
for Friendless Children of Allegh City d the 
Childrens’ Home in Lancaster t once agreed 
to admit them for $100 a year each, fo uding 
clothing, tuition, &c., the first and last pamed, en- 
larging and modifying very considerably their ar- 
rangements 80 as to accommodate them more com- 
fortably. As there were no boarding schools in any 
part of the State for children of this age, and the 
fund did not admit of their establishment on State 
account,—these were the only institutions within 
reach. It is therefore due to the ry liberal man 
agers to say, that the promptness with which they 
acceded to the propositi yn, was aS creditabie tl 


themselves as it was disembarrassing to the agent 
of the State. 


During these negotiations, ¥ 1 caused mucl 
corresponden¢ e and several | rneys to different 
portions of the State, notice of readiness for admis- 
sions to the schools were published, explanations of 
the mode of proceeding were given 1, insome of the 


local newspapers,appeals and invitations were in 


ed by the County Committees. But it was not till 
November with eleven ex« € pti ns inthe pre ceding 
month) that applications regula egan to make 
their appearance ; and even then so slowly as not to 
justify the regular issuing of « r admission 
to the schools, till about the be ing of the present 


month. 
In the hope of hastening the ‘“oceedings, the ex 

pedient of visiting various | 3; Ol the state, to 

meet applicants, afford explanat al 

direct the details of the applicat 

to in the latter part of November and th 


mally 


wa resorted 


e repart 
of the present month. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Erie were selected for that ] ose, with the 


design to make the practice general if these were 
sufficiently successful. ut after full public notice 
of the purposed visit and of it attendance 
of the relatives of these orphans was not sufficient- 


s object. the 
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ly large , in any of these cases, to justify the expense 
of travel and advertising which the extension of the 
practice to the whele State would have caused. That 
mode of proceeding has therefore, for the present 
at least, been abandoned. dt is proper to remark, 
however, that during these and all other interviews 
with mothers and other relatives of the orphans 
several erroneous impressions have been removed, 
most of them probably insinuated by persons un- 
friendly to the projectitself. It was said that it was 
a mere scheme to withdraw the child from its sur- 
viving parent and train it upin a particular political 
or religious creed; that the mother would not be 
allowed, any whatever w 
while in the that th 
be arbitrarily bound out tosome trade at the earliest 
withont its own assent or that of its 
r equally groundless assertions. 
ical in- 


intercourse 
the State 





care of d would 





possible time, 
mother,—with othe 
But when it was made known that no polit 
struction whatever would be imparted, unless instrue 
tion in the nature and form of our government an 
the rights and duties of the citizen can be so called; 
that the religious instruction would be, as near 
practicable, according to the creed and preferences 
of the deceased parent ; that all rea 
to the child by the mother—she 
acter— would be not only pe rmitted but dé 
and that the child would not be 
fifteen, and then only with its 

and that of the mother,—when all this 
stood, not only didthese unfounded obj 
appear, but the plan intended to be 
knowledged to be all that should be 


, 
A 


sonable access 
being of good char- 
sired ; 
bound out till the 


age of own consent 


was under- 
tions ais 


pursuca Was ac- 
desire d. 

In several cases the fear was expressed, that, if a 
mother hereafter became able to provide for her 
children well and comfortably at home, she would 
not be permitted to withdraw them from the charge 
of the State. But this objection disappeared also, 
when it was explained that in such case the child, 
by ceasing to be “ destitute,” would, 
that fact and of fitness on the part of the mother to 
take charge of its education, cease to be of the class 
specified in the law, and be at once discharged from 
the school and restored to the care and control of 
the mother. 

In short, not a single instance is now recollected 
of want of success in removing these and similar 
objections. Hence the failare more generally to 
obtain these personal interviews is the more regret- 
ted. 

One serious objection on the part of mothers 
and beyond the power of any but the Legislature to 
remove, arises from want of confidence in the con- 
tinuance of the planitself. This holds back many 
who are unwilling to separate themselves from their 
children on such ania ground. 

Till very recently, also, there was the probability 
that all the orphans of this class belonging to ove 
denomination of Christians would be kept from the 
schools; and this through fear of proselytism, not- 
withstanding the pains taken, at every step of the 
project, to remove any such impression. Recent 
interviews, however, with the three Roman Catholic 
Bishops resident in the State, have corrected this 
error ; and present appearances indicate the removal 
of all difficulty: The proposition on the part of the 
State Agent being, to send all orphans of deceased 
soldiers of this creed to such schools of the church 
within the State, as shall be designated by the proper 
clerical authority; subject, however, to visitation 
by the local committees and the State officer in 


reference to intellectual training and the comfort 
and sufficiency of maintenance. 


on the proof of 
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Owing to 
126 ce vy ted applications have, 


these and similar impediments, only 
up to this date 


been received; and on these, 110 orders for admission 
to the schools have been issued ; those upon which 
o orders have issued’ being from portions of the 
State in which convenient schools have not yet been 
obtained ; 
lt is known also that considerably over 200 other 
ap! vation s have anaie made ont and are now in the 
hands of the proper school boards or county com 


and that not 
uvenile 


mittees for verific sation and certificate ; 
} 





less than 100 of these orphans of t more j 

iss are already in the Orphan Asylums above 
named, for whose formal retention as State benefi 
iat the requisite are now lu progress 
If to these be added less than 100 nowin the 
various Roman Catholic schools, who will no doubt 
| le to establish their claims.—the egregate o! 
those now in, or believed to be entitled to enter the 
schools, will be about somewhat over five hundred. 


his is of course exclusive of those in whose behalf 


no steps have yet been taken to establish a claim. 

lhe orders for admission issued to this date have 
ber » the following schools, for the more advanced 
} ls he schools themselves having‘ been con- 
tracted with in the order in which they are here 

Paradise School, Lancaster co., Seymour Preston 
Principal, erders for Admission aA 

McAllistervill hool, Juniata co., G. Mecl’ar 
land, Pring ipal, orders for Admission 37. 

Strasburg School, Lancaster co., J.4%. Carothers, 


Admission 7. 
(Juarkertown School, Bucks eco., Lucien Cort 


Principal, orders for 
I 


Pri I ‘inal, orders for Adm ssion LO. 

Orangeville School, Columbia co., H. D. Walker. 
Principal, orders for Admissions 22 

One other institution in the eastern half of the 


State has been agreed with for the 
but, under the existing uncertainty b 
ance of the undertaking and of 


same purpose; 
oth as to the 
the number 


the above list shall have their full com 
he number agreed on being in no in 
haa 50 for tie present, nor materially 


No definite arrangements have been effected with 
any Boarding School in the western portion of the 


State, though much attention has been given to that 
point. lertunately, however, only two completed 
applications have yet been received from that sec- 
tion, and it is expected that sufficient institutions 


will be secured before any considerable number shall 
be on file 

Of the Orp hans of the more juvenile class, two 
have been oudiee x1 to be adm itted to the Northern 
I{ome in Philadelphia, 19 to the Childrens Home in 
Lancaster and 1 into the the e arm School at 
Zelie a in all 22 of this ciass 
Of the 110 thus far admitted into all the schools 
» males and 54 females; the average age of all 


is 9 years 5 months and 15 days; and 107 have 


mothers living, while, so far as known only three are 

whole orphans. Of those actually admitted there 

are, from 
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At first it was proposed not to issue orders to any 
school till a sufficient number of applicants to fill 
it had presented themselves, from its proper vicinity, 
in order to effect uniformity to the operations and 
the accounts. But, owing to the slowness and ir- 
regularity of the applications, the impatience of 
mothers tohave their children in school, and the 
desire of the Principals to receive the pupils, the 
practice of issuing orders as soonas applications 
are on file has been adopted. This will render the 
dismissal of the orphans from school equally irreg- 
ular, if the Legislature shall determine not to con- 
tinue the schools longer than the present fund will 
pay for—which will be from three tosix months 
according to the number that shall make application 
the present winter ;—each orphan being entitled, as 
a matter of course, to the same duration of mainten 
ance and education as the rest. 

It was also intended to observe the division of the 
State into Normal School districts, in the selecti y 
of schools and the admission of the pupil S. Sut 
the impossibility of obtaining a school in each Dis- 
trict, and the want of a sufficient number of pupils 
to fill one in such as have a school, have compelled 
the sending of pupils to schools ata greater distance 
from home than is desirable or convenient. ‘This is, 
however, but a temporary diffiiculty, which can be 
removed by a transfer of these pupils to their proper 
District, should the system become permanent and a 
school be hereafter procured in every District. 

Of those whose applications are complete but who 
have not yet been assigned to any school, there 
are, from 
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Whether the State or the re ation sof the orphans 
should pay the cost of conveyance to the scheols, 
was, for some time, a question. It is now understood 
that the pupil is to reach the scheol without charge 
to the State. The other course would have compli- 
cated the accounts with many small items, of the 
correctness of which it would be almost impossible 
to obtain evidence. On the other hand, this charge 
on the friends of the pupils will not be onerous, while 
it will leave the fund for their education so mach 
larger. 

The mode of providing clothing has not yet been 
determined on, except for those in the institutions 
for the more juvenile. There, it is included in the 
gross compensation agreed on, and is to be furnish- | 
ed by their authorities. 

This item of expense for the more advanced p- 
pils in the Boarding Schools will be about $40 ¢ 
year for each. Whether it will be better to howe 
the clothing furnished by individuals under contraet, 
or by the authorities of each school for a stipulated | 


sum, is yet an open question, which must be 
decided, as many of the orphans have not, on their 
first admission, a sufficien y of comfortable cloth- 
ing. Perhaps the preferable mode will be to have 
the first outfit supplied by contract, for the purpose 
of indicating what is expected in this respect, and 
afterwards to have the supply kept up by. 
made, as far as practicable, at the schoo! 


speedily 


¢ } 
“aruicies 


In the matters of intellectual education, physica 
and industrial training, and moral and religious eu]- 
! | ? 


ture, in the schools now in operation, little more 
can be said than that these essential points are and 











will be continued to be approa hed as nearly as 
possible to the re quirements oi the Di in under which 
the schools have been established The aim ana 
the effort is to impart as much of the elements of 
sound, mental instruction, of physical vigor and 
manual dexterity in the useful employments, and of 
honesty of character toward mat ind of purity ol 
motive toward God, as the uudeveloped condition ¢ 
the system aud the uncertain continuanes of the 
schools will admit. 

After all, the best guarantee of success in thes 
respects is to be found ¢n the fitness, intecrity and 
high motives ot the Pri cipa f the selected 
schools: and it is believed that these essential! 
partic lars they will not be found wanting 

In the interior management of the schools. no 

t assistant T sor other em 
1 retail by t of the State 
pti W d na vided r npon- 
U n t ere with, if 
10t de . ’ a | mate si id disci- 
pline. The requisite degree of « trol is to be de- 
rive | from the selection of cor etent Principals 
and the retained right of visitat 2 1 Of abroga- 
ting the contra case 
} EN AND 

Some accor f expe t here 
ne exnect d W nout A irs 
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oO. U! S20.000 ¢ { 1 aer 
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before stated, so 
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these modes of ] that I lately 
been avoided as faras practical rhe item of 
postage is one that, from the nature of the business 
to be transacted is and must cont l¢ to be large. 
On the other hand,*the keeping of t office 1t Lan 
caster ex¢ npts the fund from a ( irge | office 
rent, fuel or light; and the free ets granted by 
most of the railw: Ly companies t the Superin- 
tendent and his assistant very materially reduce the 
cost of traveling,—an item which will be considera» 
ble, when the periodical visitation of the schools 
shall become a regular portion of the duty of both. 

No payments have yet been made on account of 
the education and maintenance ef the orphans in 


the schools, but these wlll soon necessarily com- 
mence, for the reason that the lowness of the terms 
at which they are kept will render prompt and fre- 
quent payments indispensable. ‘The expense of 


+ 
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clothing for the pupils will also soon cause a loses 
draft on the fund, 

About two months from this time, if not 
required, it is purposed to have the expenditures of 
this trust settled by the Auditor General, as directed 
by the act of assembly, and to lay the result, to- 
gether with an estimate of the amount requisite to 
continue the enterprise in operation till the end ef 
the year 1565, before the executive. By that time, 
the facts then developed and the expense incurred 
will warrant something like a safe estimate. 

At the present moment it is whelly impossible to 
state, with any degree of exactness, the entire num- 
ber of these orphans who will apply during the ap- 
proaching year. On the supposition that there will 
be 1000 of them, and that the average expense of 
each will he $150, the appropriation of about $100,- 
000 in addition to the $50.00 heretofore given, may 
meet the demands of the year 4865, and secure the 
establishment of the enterprise on a sure and liberal 
foundation. ‘This, however, is only an estimate based 
on very inadequate next 
months wiil remove much of this uncertainty. 

lt is to be taken into account yw there may bea 
considerable rise in the cost of ing and conse- 
quently also of the orphan sc ho. ols, during next 
year. Butit is also tobe considered that, if per 
manence be given to these institutions, that perma 
nence alone, added to such advant as may be 
derived from a moderate ar d healthful de gree of la- 
bor on the part of the orphans 
their own support, may be sufficient to compensate 
for some portion of this enhancemett. 

It is proper to add that very recently the sum of 
$85.06 has been added to this fund by donation, be- 
ing the unexpended balance of ae money belonging 
to the “ Loyal Association of Penueyly: nians’” 
dent in the City of W idiiadten ; and that 
been intimated that about $2.000 will probably be 
donated by a benevolent society in Philadelphia. 


sooner 


statistics; but the two 








ages 


resi- 


it, has 


To this somewhat detailed narrative wiil now be 
added the general principles of the plan for the ex- 
ecution of this enterprise, by circum 
stances thus far encountered ; 

desiring it to be understood thr. ugbout, 
of permanence and of sufficient means, 
obstacle to success that cannot be overcome by ju- 
dicious measures of gee tration. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
]. OF THE OBJECT TO BE EFFECTED 


as modified 
prem) sing here, and 
that 
is the only 


Ristopaya debt; The man who lass down his 
life for his country, there sby acgi lilres n claim en the 
part of his family that the country shal i. us far as 
poseible, supy sly the loss thus created Hence,, 


pensions to Widows, and schools r; r the s ! ort 


and due training of soldiers Orphans have been gr rant. 
ed and established in christian nations. No think 
ing person will deny the force of this principle, or 
grudge the price of giving it effect. But. in refer- 


u question arises as to the ex- 


ence to the orphs ins 
tent aud kind of maintenance and trai ling to be 
given. iu our State and under our Justitations 


this is to be limited by two considerations s— Or in 
otber words 

No privileged or ss1s thereby to be 
created : The maintenance to be afforded and 
education imparied are to be such asa 
father in the medium walks of society would have 
provided, had he been spared to control the matter. 
The orphans are not to be forced into the learned 


profession, or trained upunder the impression that 


~~ ] ; 
supe? zor cla 


judicious 


f  beead. 


themselves towards | 


want | 
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t is true, , that, if s any exhibit capacity for 
the higher r vocations of science or art, all due oppor- 
tunities should be afforded for the cultivation of their 
talents ; and also that there should he placed within 
the reach of all, those stores of fundamental knowl- 
edge that may enable them, by self effort in the af- 
ter years of life, toattain any position within the 
reach of reasonable aspiration. But the great pur- 
pose should be, to make them useful citizens in that 
1edium conditio n of life, which, while it is the state 
of the great majority, is also the condition of the 
most utility and happiness. The other limit is, that 
As little disturbance of the Common School sys- 
tem as possible, isto be effected: The question 
whether these orphans shall be place in separate 
schools, is to be decided wholly by the fact of desti- 
tution. If they are destitute to sach an extent as 
to be without sufficient and comfortable means of 
daily support, they, of course, must be placed where 
such support can best be supplied ;—and that will bein 
here, at the same time, their school educa- 
proceed. But, if in possession of suffi 
cient means for daily support, the reason and the ne- 
cessity for withdrawing them from their homes do 
not exist, and the change should not be made, Be- 
ing comfortably supported and having the common 
of the district to resort to, for the same ed- 
ucation which others receive, they are on an equal 
footing withthose others and have no just cause of 
complaint. So, atthe end of their course, or even da- 
ring thatcourse as military orphans, if, by connecting 
them with the State Normal Sx -hools and thereby 
strengtheniug the State system ,—the two objects 
can be made to coalesce and aid each other, —it 
should by all means be done. For the permanent 
foundation of mere charity schools, be it by the 
mistaken benevolence of individuals or by the State, 
except in clear cases of destitution or for reforma 
tion, will ultim: utely be found to be as inconsistent 
with our republican institutions and the true dignity 
of man, as it Wi tl 43 injurious to our great Common 
School system of Kdacation, which all should cher- 
ish, and to which a the available aid of the State 
directed. 
II. or THE 
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Not to be owneu b ye 
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Pp acess W 


tion shall 


s< hools 


should be 
SCHOOLS :— 


At the outset, tha 


the State: 





limited amount of » fand necessarily decided ‘that 
private institutions must be employed in the exeeu- 
a of this trust. And now, after a full view of the 


ground and even with the possibility y that the Leg- 
othe founding of State Schools, 


§ ] Mnigntagr 
all the circumstances seem to bein favor of the con 
inued employn ient of private Inst tutions, controll 


ed as far as necessary by State authority. The du 

prise, if confine d to the orphans 

of this war and if the limit as to age now proposed 
not probab ly extend dl beyond fifteen 

ihe outlay to erect and furnish a 





or twenty years. 


ient number of schools should be avoided, if 
possiblevat the present june ture. ‘he delay of build- 
ng, &c., would prevent their opening during several 
f those years when their benefits would be most 
eded. The dif salty of administering their gov- 


"ment sind prevent iy and especially the latter 
in regard to religion, by State employees, would be 
rreat and dangerous to'he suecess of the under- 
taking; and even if free from this risk, the assump- 
mn of State control over any socia! or private in- 
except in cases of evident necessity, 
sheuld be avoided. For these and other reasons 
that could be named, the employment of institu 
tions owned by private individuals is preferred and 


Stilutions, 


they are exempt from the necessity of labor for their | recommended. 
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To be devoted exclusive ly to Orphans : The ques- 
tion whether these orphans should be in schools with 
other chi!dren whose parents pay for their instruc- 
tion, is one of much importance. Several considera- 
tions demand the separation. The course of train- 
iag and instruction desirable for them might not be 
acceptable to others. f 
the State, would probably subject them to annoy- 
hinking school-fellows, occupying a po- 
necessity as well 


ances by unt 
sition of fancied superiority. The 





as propriety of parth ipating in the domestic affairs 
of the institutions and of attending to useful en 
ployments as apart of their culture, wonld still 
further expose them to sneers by 
from this real advantage but supposed degradation; 
and it would cost mere and accomplish less to have 
them trained in the same institutions with paying 
pupils. On the whole, it may safely be asserted tha t 
their intermixture with others would increase the 
expense, retard the orphans’ progress, and render 
them discontented in a position which, uoder 
influences, should be one of quiet and 

To tnclude both sexes: The existing constitution 
of the family, by the inclusion of males and females, 
is the order of 


‘ Divine Providence. Little eucour- 
agement to depart from it is found in the opposite 
practice inthe schools of our owa country or of 
foreign nations. Nor do the reasons from mere ex- | 
pediency, in the present case, lead to a different con 
clusion. If these orphans are to be trained i n the 


those exempt 
i 


proper 


practice of the domestic employments and affairs | 
as well as in book-learning, to fit them for the duties 
of life.—the same divine and natural rule whieh | 
places the sister as well as the brother in the family, | 
decides in favor of the presence of both in the fam- | 


ily-school. While the masculine and the feminine 
departments will thus be most appropriately attend- | 
ed to, not only will the entire domestic duties be 
better and more economically diecharged, but the 
morally restraining and intellectually stimulating 
influeuces of the sexes upon each other, both in dis- 
cipline and in acquisition, will be largely and bene- 
ficially pe Whatever muy be the asserted 
result of this co-education under other circum- 
stances, nah tea sexes are kept later in life in 
contact, with greater leisure for mischief,—no in- 


. E } 
where separa. | 








tion must take plac e ator before 15 years of age. | 
and the preceding time be passed instudy or inactive | 
employment. ‘lhe inclusion of both sexes has, | 
therefore, thus far been aaopted and is recommended | 
to be continued. 

To accommodate a certain number: The proper 
number of pupils for each school is regulated by 
two considerations: It must not be so large as to 


¢ 


prevent proper discipline or the application of the 
tamily principle of government; yet, it must be so 


larve as to employ, without loss, a sufficient teach- 


- . | 1 ¢ +1 2s anniis ‘oe e 
Ing force and wil the otnet pllances necessary to 


the proper impartivg and the regi uisition of all the $ 


presets. vired by th pupils, Aboat 100 would 
probably constitute this medium, and may therefore 
be adupes d asthe standard,- -pr ferring rather to 
exceed than fall short of it. 


As to institutions. however, for the more juvenile | 


‘ 
orphans and these of religions denominations which | 

A : ae | 
object to the companionship of other sec*s,—n0 } 


settled rule in regard to number can of course be 
i 


fixed, 
To hav are unds, & for Lu a hor r,and Exe rc7se é 
xercise for health and for physical development is 
ig youth. Instruction and 
, horticultural and agricultural ! 


essential to all rowl! 


practice in do: mesti ¢ 








Their being beneficiaries of | 


happiness, i¢ 
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labor and in the principles of th t com 
mon of the mechanical arts, lk be fitting life 
| preparation for those idre \\ in the State 
designs to send forth as cit reditable to her 
training. It would be even we the education of 


— 


all our youth were broade 
To effe: vith 
cient extent of ground for 1 have thus 


Same manner. 





far been secured, whene ’ ible d here 
after none should be sele¢ { ision 
for this purpose len o1 uable 
the cultivation of notato: ‘ 1 other 
crops admitting of the chil 
labor. and forming a de tores 
of the establishra : ( l { garden 
space will be indis round 
to keep a number of « rses be 
added, the pr fit of tl por- 
tionately be increase of domesti 
| employment will be « To 
these, if implements a pler oper- 
at s ol arpe! i qa 
the idea of an institi ( cti 
cal educatic will ] bary 
requirements oj Cl i ( 
III, « 

Pri per age for th Practically, would 
be very difficult to pro. for? ts of this 
class in the sehools, t I ers were to 
consent to part withtnel y have 
yet manifested any wi { the act of 
assembly on the subiect ms to prevent 
this by th use of the ter Kd t in ¢ nnec- 
tien with that of maintenan: Ky ntly, the in- 
tention is to maintain, at tl t of the State, only 
such as are also fitt ‘ ey cont e their 

| “ educati n’’ in the profesiona! s e of the term;— 
in other words, such as, by ag paysical and 


renee 
from the mother to undergo t 


parated 
sses ol se -hool 


developin t, 


pupilage. Four years is \ us this change 
can be ventured on, « in the case ef robust and 
precocious children and this 1 mui limit has 
accordingly been adupted Gat it is very probable 
that the original idea to ed: der six years 
would have b | { he age o 
1ieel ha beer as l » youth 
ith pre us prope I  sul- 
hnclentiyv prepares? i é mer 
vices ma then rea rto an 
ipstructor HN \ ay nore than 
equivalent to the cost of ma At that 
peri d. therefore. 1 ily just to the State but 
regard lor t i sown sens r per t and 
ndepend e vy 11 thdrawal 
OL é unnec 1} | ' dingly 
pe ( ted ea t 
The Ap] 7 ci ss) ID 
ali Dut one T i { i regu ated 
by the exist | proper to 
exact from tl ! # 
that strictne f - ] cast 
Pensior ! j 
her own affidavit of t! ts But to 
prevent impositi t tir nid certificate 
of the Board of Direct $s ot ft ( ( dis- 
trict as to the va! lity f the claim and the truth of 
the statements, are also required. IJnasmuch, how- 
| ever, as that certificate might p: bricated, 
the further certificate of a committee Superioten- 
dence of the county is also expected I'his last 


nm 


named provision does not work we Che duty is 
not only burthensome, but, residing as the members 
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generally do at the couuty seat, they do not, in most 
of the cases, possess'any personal knowledge of the 
applicants. Added to this is, in many instances, the 
want either of leisure or inclination to attend to the 
duty at all. Hence much of the failure in the work- 
ing of this part of the plan. It is now proposed, 
that while these committees be retained to visit the 
schools and have a general oversight in their coun- 
ties, the duty of receiving, certifying and forward- 
ing the applicati ns shall be transferred to the re- 
spective County Superintendents. This whole mat- 
ter connects itself very closely with the common 
school system. Most of these orphans are or shou!d 
be pupils in the district schools, and therefore known 
to or easily traceable by the Board; and their trans- 
fer to schools of any special class should not be 
made without its knowledge. So of the County 
Superintendent,—knowing as he does all the Boards, 
no fabricated document can readily be imposed on 
him; whilst his frequent meetings with Directors 
will enable him to give advice and aid in the proper 
discharge of this portion of their duty. With this 
change, which is proposed, the present mode of ap- 
plication is deemed sufficient. 

The food of Pupils: In the arrangem 
made on this subject, it provide 
sufficiency of plain diet shall be furnished,- 
more to quantity and wholesomeness than to crea 
variety or delicacy of kind. And the 
should regulate this matter hereafter,—not only to 
promote the health and form the habits of the pu- 
pils, but to enable the providers to do justice to 
themselves as well as the State. 


’ 
nts already 
has been 1 that a 
looking 
t 


Same ruie 


Milk, 


and other light diet, morning and evening, with a 
good solid dinner each day embraciag a sufficiency 
of animal food, is believed to be the best rule in this 

“hours and due 


.' 
vegetavie 


respect; with regularity ol > regard 


to the soundness of the articles used and careful- 
ness in their preparation for the table. 

Clothing of the Pupi is: T item wa ymewhat 
remarked on in the preceding part of t report, 
with the cost and mode of providing the sup} ly, 80 
far as vet considered. It is supposed that the oat 
carme bt 3; ought to be, to a great extent, liform 1 
color and texture, both for the sake of effect and « 
economy. ‘The boys may be clad ina blue eloth 


. 


and packet and jants of Cadet 


cap, 
rin shape and coior 


the girls wear a bonnet of unil 


} 
1 
some otuer sei 


and adress or gown of bine or ected 
color, on public occasious and as dress. 

The annual supply of dress for each lad should 
probably be: a cloth cap aud a straw hat; a cloth 
jacket for dressand a cheap loose biouse for ordi- 


‘cloth pants for dress, and 





nary wear; a pair of 


two pair cheaper and |i 
three shirts of woolen material ; 
aud two 


ehter for ordinary 0¢ 
two pairs « f 
ers; four pairs of stockings; 
shoes ;—ccsting probabky $40. 

The girls supply might consist of ene bonnet, and 
another head dress ; two 
two for ordinary wear; a sufficiency « 
ments ; four pair of 
costing also about $40. 

In both cases the cost will be pr )portionately in- 


, : 
added. 


uniform dress frocks aud 
f under gar- 


stockings and us two shoes ;— 


creased, if an over-coat avd a cloak be 

Withdrawal ef Pupils : e 
mother or other near relative should, at any time, 
be permitted to withdraw an orphan from the State 
school, on making it appear, to the satisfaction of 
the State Agent, that the ability is possessed of 
providing for it in as comfortable manner and of 
giving as good edueation, at least, as that imparted 
by State authority. In this case, the orphan ceasing 


As before remarked, th 


) a d prom 


to be “destitute” and the assurance of its proper 
maintenance and education being given, the reason 
for retaining it from its own relatives has ceased, 
and its resteration becomes an act of justice to it 
and them and of saving to the State. 

Binding out of Orphans: It is very obvious that 
the State would not complete the paternal duty 
which it undertakes toward these orphans, were it 
to turn them loose in the world at the end of the 
scheol education herein proposed tobe given. To 
place them in a position to acquire some usefal and 
respectable trade or occupation and proper habits 
of business, is also incumbent on the father and to 
be seen to by his representative. Hence the bind- 
ing out of the pupil, atthe proper time, to some 
trade or employment to be selected by himself, with 
the assent of the surviving parent or other respon- 
sible relative, and by the advice of the State officer, 
—seems but an act of duty dictated by the relation 
of the parties. If not assented to, of course, the 
pupil will be restored to the home on the comple- 
tion of the assigned term. If, however, the wiser 


course be adopted ef acquiring, in the regular 
manner, the mastery of some useful trade, art or 


| professon, it should be the duty of the State officer 


to watch over the progress of the apprentice or 
tudent during the years of apprenticeship, and by 
correspondence and otherwise, at all times to afford 
advice aud assistance, as faras possible; and also 


{ 
ct these wards of the 








to prot State from abuse or 
imposition, and make them feel that the assumed 
ruardianship is not merely numinal. 
rv. Course or Ixstrucrion. 
Th } erctl ¢ 7 if the iT se Want of time 
nd experieuce thus , and uncertainty as to the 
continuance of the undertaking, have prevented the 
settlement of the d f his part of the subject. 
Ls the general ru im owever, be safely as- 
sumed that tl iracter and extent of the educa- 
tion tot prov d r by the State should be as 
liberal, practical and thorough as the father himself, 
re he alive and in possession of means, 
V ld have varted. it would neither be consis- 
tT t with his pposed wishes nor with the h nor of 
the ti t » adopt any other standard.— 
Hence the injast ee of stinting these orphans to a 
I v rd de M interior schooling. or at putting 
t 1 out, t] rlist pessible period, to drudge 
at some employment for a bare support. Hence, al- 
so the justice of the opposite course, as well as the 
true | olicy of benefitting the commun ty by a cwener- 
ot culture of this portion of its future active 
ind influential members. Nay, should any of these 
orphans, during their school days, exhibit a decided 


science, 
considered as 


ty for the 


for some higher art ¢ 
the honor of the & should be 
pie dged to afford every reasonab.e [ae 
attainment of their aspirations 


Phi Training and Empl ment: The ne- 
cessity, nature, and means to be employed for this 


sical 


portion of the proposed course of instraction have 
herein before alluded to and partly set forth. 
Regular military drill for the boys, a moderate de- 
gree of gymnastic and calisthenic exercise for both 
sexes, and the housebold and out of doors employ- 
ments already stated, will sufficiently serve to devel- 
op form, render graceful and easy position and de- 
portment, and inure to whatever degree of effort or 
labor the vicissitudes of life may impose. Short of 
this, the preparation of a being condemned to “ eat 
his bread in the sweat of his face” cannot be either 
appropriate or complete. 


{nteliectual Education: This should be provided 
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for, on the ground that a knowledge of fac is of The D / } lame 
little avail without the comprehension of princi of , of 
and that mere eradition is not education. H I 
the rule should be, not, how much these pupils profess | I e€ 0 
to know, but how thoroughly they comprehend ; not , Geath; piace ¢ L311 L sme ol 
the quantity they have read, but the clearness wit r : 
which they can tell and explain. Therefore, while | resig of ] \ f these 
correctness in their mother tongueis to beimparted | pal I 
well by ex le as by the instruction of their | stateu \ 
Ueachers, the laws of thought which underlie all ; " t it o1 
rate speaking and writing are to be sedu | t t 
imparted and impress this being among the é : i name 
most effi of menta rcises. oa know ] Ol tne ¢ l . a admitt what 
of History and Geograp and especially tl school ad tee I 1: whe 
their own couniry LO be add d 1 thorough Stu ‘ { * what 
of its frame of government, and of the rights: term ; ’ res hape 
duties of citizens. ‘I'he nature and powers of r ‘ 
bers form an indispen ib] pari of prac { l tn 
tion, and are to be carevaily imprt ed, with so! ( f sc] l; 
mathematical sci ler stud vill adm ( utter of 
lhe rudiments of natural nce, and espe f 
knowledge « f l , ire 
and of the laws t » i is h 
rble Among i t D th 
’ go ‘ vi ] Je 
ir Ol ¢ d | W l i t 
eg 1nd p } i l } } nd Idi 
tortunes are ii Li 10 to ft t] i I { n 
of any ordinary acquirement Attention to boi! h coples of a to 
should be especially insisted on in the education of | these orp S i tters o1 
hese wards of the State fil wh ] | M r y 0 il] 
Moral and Religious Culture: The formation of | up, with more minut 1 ry of this ia 
1 moral character mainly depends, | teresting cl f yout 
) means are concerned, upon the pre Hereatter, as ir arra - recording the 
imple pecially the latter—of the | correspon with and : t rphan, while 
th eful exclusion of contamina- | 1n apprentl yr lcom 
ting practices and low and improper language from | psete the reco! t upply 
the school can alone be secured by a careful | Many a link in the of t : i their 
selection of the Principals, and the enforcement of actions listinguish t t from 1 schools 
a high standard of purity. But, after all, the foun-| V. Incompieten L 
dation of true morality as well as the fountain head Was f Detail: Perha t have been we 
»f Divine Truth and Religion, is to be found in the | that the Legislature did not in yr in the act 
st riptures. Upon u regular study of these tl on the subject, a ( r its oper- 
chiel reliance Is t be placed, as well forhonesty t ation Want of experience 1 d pi ibly have led 
vards Man as of piety t wards the Creator. \ to the insertion of part 1 ti W , dad either 
ectarian observauces in cont yrmiity with the su; have been Imp! ticable « gy; a 
posed wishes of t! pare nt are not to be overlooke d. ret. itis a sent ionable wv her ¢ 
these may be att ined by attendance, on the sabbath he re SE pit t to enable 2 to 
it the church and sunday school is denomination, | ground . the undertal » be contin 
f such be ently near f yurpose, and by ar LER dment , . pam 
the invited ac sol 1 mini the pupus « | mn. seem to be spensabie att ' 
his sect. This, with the morning and evening ser Who sh er he lau 
ices and the other observances of a well regulated The onlv déscri ! f thes WV found } the 
hristian:family, will secure as much of this species | words: “Dest: Mrphan Ch Deceased 
of instruction as if the child still occupicd a place | So/dze l Sa " But neither t a r the 
1 his own home circle. degree of destitution of the orpl or the manner 
IV. Tue Orrnan’s Recorp., of death, the nature of the r lence, nor the 
lo admit these children into the schools of the , 24 of service ol the father ar , hese 
have beena npted tot 11n the piann WwW 1D 


State, yet to retain no record of them or of their 

origin and progress, except that of their names in a Operation, as 1ONOWS ; 
list of p iblic beneficiaries and of the payment o! ‘“ (‘hildren of either sex under t! ize Of LIiteen, ! 
ertain expenses on their account, would be a very | sident in Fensylvania at Uy time o the application 
unsatisfactory proceeding. Their parentage and | a 1d dependent upon either ; 
service of their fathers, their own | ty for support, or on the exertions of a mother or 
progress through the schools, and their start in life, | other person destitute of means to afford proper ed 
should all be registered. ‘To effect this, two large | ucation and maintenance ;—of fathers who have 
blank books have accordin rly been prepared and | been killed, or died of wounds r ived, or of dis- 
have been opened ;—suaflicieut in size to contain, in | ease « ontracted, in the service of the United States, 
both volumes,the record of all the children whichthis | whether in volunteer or militia regiments 0! this 
bloody rebellion shall throw upon the care of the State or in the regular army or the naval serv ice of 
State, and full enough in detail to chronicle all neces- 
sary particulars in regard to eachof them. ‘These | tering such service, actual bona fide ré sidents of 
are :— Pennsylvania. , 


> an 
esidence, the 





‘he United States, but who were at the time of en- 
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And though this construction of tl thas m 
most of the cases, yet there are several that do not 
come within it, and have given rise t ne difficul 
tv and considerable disapp yiniment. tor instance 
Pennevivanians volunteering, or helpi to fill t 
militia quotas of districts, in other States; othe 
serving ont their full term and being discharged, | 
afterwards dying of disease contracted after discharg¢ 
others leaving step-children by a former! shat 


their widows, but in desti 
actually volunteering int 
into the service in a regiment of another State 
in all these cases, it has been decided 


dren or their step-children are not entitled tot 


benefit of this ast. So, In case ol 

would, under other circumstances, be entitled 

who are either Blind, Deaf and Dumb, i tall) 
becile, or afflicted with contagious or inet 
loathesome diseases ;—all such have b refused ad 
mission, but recommended for reception into the it 
stitutions founded by the State for their benetit 
If these decisions are held to be error us, 


true construction of the act should be made kn 
by the Legislature. 
It may also happen that vicious or incorrigible 


individuals will be found, of this ‘lass, in the schools 
whose presence will be injut ious to the oth an 
who must therefore be removed. la 
perhaps power to transfer to the Ilou f R 
should be given, ur der proper restrict 
Should the undertaking be continued, it will als 
be indisper sable to confer the powe1 l ! 
phans who may consent thereto,upon the > flicer 
with authority to guard the rights of ch uppren 
tices during their term; and, if necessary, to adop 
proper measures to vacate 1! Ine ture. At 
present no such power is possessed, and the wat 
it may much embarrass the proceedings hereafter. 
It nay also be well to validate and mngl e obliga 


tory the conveyance, by the mother or other relative 
of the custody and control of the orphan tillarriva 
at the age of fifteen, as is now provide d for in ti 
form of Application. 

With these additions to the law, and with a suff 
cient aporopriation for the next year, this benev 
ent and patriotic institation of the representative 
of the people of the State, can be carried into ful 
and effective operation. 

Tuo. H. Burrowes, 
Sup't. Noldiers Or) LaNns 

Lancaster, Dec. 31, 1864. 

(For a copy of the Actof Assembly and Plan, re 
ferred to in the foregoing Report, see Pa. Schor 
Journal for July, 1864, Page 11 


<-- ‘ 


STATE CONVENT:ON OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Held at Pittsburg, November, 1864. 
Fourtu Warp Scnoort Hovssr, 
Nov. 29, 10 o’chock, A. M. | 
Turspay Mornina. 

S. R. Thompson, of Crawford. was appointe 
Presideut, and R. McDevitt, of Huntingdon. Se 
retars, pro fem, 

M ssrs. Ulp, of Northumberland. ZJeqgram 
Daupiin, Douthelt, of Allegheny. J/iller, of M 
cer. and Dalrymple, of Warren, bei: g uppointed 
committee on permanent organization, reported ; 
follows : 

. For President, S. R. Thomps: mn, of Crawfors 
View Presidents. W. IW. Woodruff of Ohester 
R. W. Smith, of Armstrong; Repurting Secre’ 


| 





' 





rv, R. MeDivitt, of Huntingdon; Recording 
Vy. Vohler. Mifflin:—all of whom wer 
una ed. President Thon t] 
t Vv neom pP 
0 / / hett, Jack and In 
t i ¢ Ler m pus 
) t of b ies f or 
9 to 12, A. J f 2 to 44, and 
: l. 
x tendent Bates, during the abs 
( on business andon request, t 
I ral remarks, that one 
ib th we may lmpart to « 
, S that skill w 1 1 act 
i nm ¢ tea } r W ol iv 
ite l } ot th = ip I tfendents f 
i A uMSstl 
t ail ] { 1 
( hy ) arrive { 
t out ta 
; , ibli \; pul 
1 of schools e1 ( 
nding « cal 
iut that tl in 
| ud in 
suggested by a Superintendent on | 
the ( \ on, was, that there should be 
me n , to induce the clergymen through- 
1e State to ta greater interest in the schools 
led tion generally We all know the influ- 
an educated body of men exert in any depart 
lt t d yptany means to secure this 
t have met in vain. He propos 
ta mmittee for this purpose be appointed, t 
idress the rgy as a body on this subject. 


‘he committee on business announced the f 


lst. How can Superintendents secure the influ- 


er ind labors of <« ergymen In favor of ou 
Yod. What changes, if any, are necessary in the 
iw, in reference to Teachers’ Institutes ?~ 
rd. ‘lhe means of equalizing the labors and sa 
ries of County Superintendents. 
ith. ‘The efforts necessary for the establishment 
f a Normal School in each Normal District. 
5th. The duty of School Directors in referenc: 
» examinations, 
Kach subject to be reported on by a commifte 
three 
I'he report was received and adopted. 
After the adoption the meeting was addressed by 
Vessrs. Woodruff. Ingram, Coburn, Douthett, ai 
Yorrison, on the first proposition. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Further discussion of the subject discontinued 
snd committee on the first Topic appointed, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Woodruff, Bates, and Dale. 

Mr. Jack, of Westmoreland, was appointed ad- 
litional Recording Secretary. The members wer‘ 
mited in their speeches to five minutes. 

DISTRICL INSTITUTES. 

Che second topic,—District Institutes,—was tak- 
2a up. 

Vr. Woodruff, said the law was inoperative,— 
iost of the teachers were females, and could not 
ttend during inclement weather. Where the spir- 

was we bad them before the law was passed. He 
ec »mmended this change in the luw:—Let it be left 

tional with the directors to have an institute or 

t, as agreed upon between them and the teach- 
rs at the opening of the schools, making the 
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school month to consist of 22 days; and substitu- 


ting the word mat for that of shall, in regard t 


the holding of district institutes. 





Ur. Miller. of Mercer, thought that in 
-ounty t rict institute had become very w 
popular, he reasons already stated ; and ther¢ 
is no us in cé i xy the facts It is very d 
ult for t mbers to attend them all. The di 
trict institute should have a head, and should 
arrat 1 so that the ¢ nty Superintendents could 
assist. 

Mr Dea ry? W itv aware Oi th be 
derived from the ins when properly estab 
dand tained; bu was quite weil S 
that 1 S$ ¢ it vas impracticab | 
tea er re mostly tema. aud it v ( 
cult for them to attend. ‘hen at the institute 1] 
lack a leader. If the institutes were made 
frequent, and the County > uperintende its could 
tenc them he ¢ ild do more good than In any ¢ 
er way. Were there but two institutes, of tw 
days each, in a three months term, there weuld be 


more accomplished in those four days, than in 
eight days of district institutes. He recommend 
a county institute of one week, with State aid. 

Mr. Me Divitt concurred in the remarks already 
made, in regard to the difficulties to be met in rei 
dering the institutes effective, and for the rea 
stated. 

Mr. Ulp said there had been no special legi 
tion in regard to the county institutes, and the 
County Superintendent, in some couuties, was ex 
pected to organize a county institute, which w: 
more difficult than the district institute. ‘Th 
whole burden of this seemed to rest on the count) 
Superintendent. In his county they had had som 


very interesting institutes, while in others it had 


been a failure. 


Mr. Ingram was in favor of confining our re- 


marks to the topic before us. There is no law 
reference to county institutes, while there is, in r¢ 
gard to the District institute. The object of thi 
discussion was to obtain the opinion of a majorit 
present, as to whether it would be advisable to r 
commend an alteration in that Jaw. We are a 
strongly in favor of institutes, and advocate th 
and urge them upon the teachers. Since the 
was passed, making it imperative, he had change 
his opinion with regard to the propriety of maki 
it binding upon every teacher, and agreed that 
would be wel! to change the law, so as tu leave 
optional with the dietricts. 
in every county. lemale teachers cannot be rv 
quired to attend in all kinds of weather. ‘Th 
were many objections, and he was prepared to vi 
in favor of a change in the law. 


f 
la 


There are difficulti 


Mr. Morrison said, in his county they had su 
ceeded in having good institutes, but the gre 
want was a leader. In some cases the district Se 
retary attends, and these are generally successfu 
but where the directors take no part, it is very d 
ferent. The only objection to the amendment wa 
it would destroy uniformity. His plan would 
for the county Superinteadent to divide the cou 
into districts, and devote two days out of ea 
month to instructing the teachers at those it 
tutes, This would do more good than the vis 


tion of the schools. 


Mr. Thompson had tried the experiment of « 
ing together as many i 
giving instruction on as many topics as possil 
and closing the Jast day witha general review, 
lustrating every principle by some specific au 


teachers as possible, 
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Mr. Woodruff’ stated the d pr 
n his county here were four d tl 
sc hool each. A number had but two sch 
d not always work well to comb wo di 
specially the country and the town. If i tut 
ire held in different los alities, they < an kK pense 
inless the citizens are very hospitabl si r 
er from home the more expens He pi 
that county Superintendents Jay out the wor 


district institutes a year before! 


y institutes, this year, we §} ( a the na 
words; next year we spell ive hundred: t 

next year a hundred words to S} ind divide int 

sy lables, to see whether they understand notation 

ind =pronunciations. Superinte nts can t 


nake business for them at their district institut 
Mr. Miller would inquire if there would not b 


langer in making the change, and thus repeal the 
iw ultogether. If this law shou D repeal ] 
rectors should have authority to agree with the 
teachers for twenty-two days to the1 th, with two 
lays fur institutes. ‘The questior 3s, whether to 


leave it optional with directors or teachers, so that 
they have authority to devote two Saturdays in 
each month to institutes or teaching 

Mr. Dalryn pl advocated the holding of twe 
‘ounty institutes in the year. 

Vr. Morrison did not feel like dropping the dis 
rict institutes. It would be to ret 
lay or two spent by the county Superintendent 
would be of more benefit than a two hours visit 
This was his experience. 


ograd¢ Une 


© 


Mr. Ulp thought the ceunty institutes should b 
inder the sanction of the law. 

Mr. Ingram said we were making a mistake in 
‘onsidering the district institute a failure. We al 
cknowledge that they are not failures. The only 
oint is whether to recommend such an alteration 
s has been suggested, giving the directors the 
ower to say whether they shall be held or not. 
(he county institute was a different question. Let 
s settle the question before us, and place it in the 
erm of a resolution. 

Mr. Douthett said the substitutes proposed for 


fom 
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ies stated would apply to his cé 
question is,—what substitution can 
that the organization may exist in : 
und be more practicable? Probal 
better to submit the matter to 


have them propose an amendmer 


this law were hardly definite enoug! 
> 


} 7 J bs 
ites, and | teacners att Ing fu 


of days, be ex ed 





- ae 
should be to urge the examination of teachers in 
it the the districts in which they intended to teach. 
we make, si Mr. Wolf said one duty is that they should see 
different form, who are to be examined. It fre quently happened 

{ 3F were to be examined at one time 
and for 10 or1l schools. If directors would see that 


He prop 1 all applicants in the district be examined in their 
of iast presence, the diffi ulty would be obviated. 
di Mr. ¢ D1 stated that he had just received a 
from teachir letter from Mr. Holahan, of Centre county, one 


10 had never, heretofore, been absent from any 


nt, s é itional convention, stating that the sickness 
nniess w make t} a Lt ] tit fT I agqaucnt prevented his attending. 
; 1 ' : , iv ; 
will prove a dead ‘ ton the s i em Mr. Dou , offered a resolution that all persons 
} +] + + + - I ; 
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on" nt . £34.04 4) LAO! ) visiting 100 schools four 
month be spent in institutes, the eril 4 Sheree 
mo pen ~ai- ( 0 ng 400 schools in visiting them 
being required to attend loca it if ’ 


would meet the objection that the 


Superintendent wonld be the hea 





e. ihe compensation should be regulated 
ht in the county. 


said the present mode of paying 
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Mr. Woodruff moved for a committee of thr : 


to report to-morrow morning, such a ni 
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hat law as they think bes 
Messrs. Doulhett, Smeth and Ne 
pointed said committee. 


DIRECTORS AT EXAMINATIONS, ed j the distr e ran 


The 5th topic,—that of the duty of 


rezard to pu! 





Pat 
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Mr. Morrison said the duty of 


ic @xaminations,—being 


PS sification of our schools be secure and what 

dification « 

1" are the duties of county Superintendents in refer- 
ith Phvws tut ( } schools. 


[low can) >accura und regularity be 


“i that an invitation extended 
taken up, | by Prof. Kidd to attend an elocationary entertain- 
he directors ' ment, this evening, be accepted. Agreed to. 
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WEDNESDAY MOorRNING. 

The means of equalizing the labors and salaries 
of County Superintendents, was resumed. 

Mr. Woodruff said the question of equaliz 
the labor need not detain the convention. ‘There 
is no end to the labors, and the only question was, 
how much a man is able to perform. Whether there 
be 16 schools or 490 schools, there is enough to do 
all the time. ‘The duty of the Superintendent is, 
to devote himself to the labors of his office the 
whole time. He is to do his duty, wisely, looking 
to what are the wants of the county, and at his own 
deficiencies. very Superintendent, who is in earn- 
est, finds that he has not time to do a tenth part 
of what ought to be done, and could be done if he 
had time. He wants some time himself, for thought, 
reading, investigation, and studying the different 
methods of making education interesting. He can 
thus do more than by working outside, in the cus- 
tomary way of laboring. The time thus spent in 
his room has done more good than the same amount 
of time outside. A proper amount of time should 
be devoted to planning, studying, arranging, and 
reading, and thus making educational affairs at- 
tractive to others; wisely to look over the whole 
field, and then unselfishly devote himself to his la- 
bors. So far as dollars and cents are concerned, 
the salaries do not need to be equal. Insome parts 
of the State living is more expensive than in others. 
Chat is a difficult thing to'get at, in any practicable 
shape. 

Mr. Morrison said their could be no better way 
of fixing the salaries than by the directors. They 
were better acquainted with the price of living, 
and also with the roads, than it is pos sible for the 


members of the department to be. The salari 


} ° 
11Z 


hould be such as to secure the most competent 








nen. ‘The best inducement for directors to 1 
the salary is for the officer to show himself wort 
by his exertions and interest in the cause, 
Mr. Vj l; said we were not I aid, in m 
nal labors. We must look for our 
usness ¢ not livit y V ! 
ndent hould feel tl 
7 ! & 3 12 
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The President was of the opinion that it 1 iS not 
yne Dn peoPr , » } : ; ‘ 


alr for of r to ej ut S150, whilst o 
eceived $1,500, if it occupied all the time of ea 
Combinations had been formed at some elections to 


ive the best candidate out of the field, by placi 
the salary ata low figure, and thus electing men 
who were entirely incompetent. He had yet to find 
the man who did not consider the bill introduced 
three years ago a fair proposition. He had been 
told by a gentleman who occupied a seat in the 
Legislature, that the bill would have passed, if it 
‘ould have been got out of the pocket of the chair- 
man of the educational committee. It went into 
his pocket, he kept it there, and the bill failed to 
pass. He recommended a system similar to that 


pursued in New Yor | 

ind appoir 
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examination and approval by the Su] ntendent s own schools with books, and let them be thi 
In order to have a proper classification, we must | property of the district. 

have proper text-books. In som nstances tl lie hoped that State Senator Bingham, of Alle- 
adoption of aseries by the direct not fol heny, who was present, would favor the convention 


lowed by the enforcement of 
schools the teachers d 
rectors, and introduce bo 


a : 
sibilitv, influenced by 





it would be an immense 
purchase all the books 
class-books is detrimental 


schools. If the rural dis 
schools, it would insure a 

Mr. Fisk said in many cases 
ingi he bo 





sist on pupils br 
tors, and manifest 
get through the term. 





nter 
nvere 


Mr. Jack advocated the calli 


of directors and teachers t 
Teachers are rather disposed 
wishes of the Superintande 


ble. Our young teachers gener: 





1am said he was not conversant wit} 


! previous state of the business, and would de.- 
cline making a speech. He felt that we had better 
do with present legislation, except where changes 
were absolute ecessary. Our school legislation, 





but since 
the experience of some years had culminated in the 
Act of 1854, only those changes which were con- 
d be attempt- 


rom necessity, required revision at first 


teachers do not sidered imperatively necessary shou 
ks chosen by direc- | ed, until the system was more fully tested. 
st, simply wishing t Mr. Coburn said it is held by some that the di- 
-s rectors under the present law, have the right to 
ng of the attention purchase the text-books. The Legislature has the 
» this existing evil. right to pass such a law, but he could not say 
oe 


to comply with the whether it would work well. His present feeling was 
if they are reason thatsuchalaw would not be for the best. Heagreed 
Mr. Bingham, that the least legislation we ask 


ter of oral instruction. Primary text-bo« as a r, the better for the system. Better to have a 

general thing, are a positive nuisance. One means | tolerable school law permanent, than to run the 

of securing order and system is to notice the con- risk of touching its vital parts. If directors will 

dition of the room, and the order and arrangment administer the law, we shall not be likely to 

there. There is little difficulty in obtaini 1reg- get an efficient administration in any other way. 

ular attendance with successful tea . 1 tl He would do anything for the interest of the sys- 
~ 


schools what they should 





We should hold our, tem, but would not recommend too much legisla- 











teachers responsible for irreg \ dar 
Gathering and presenting the statistics. in a proj Messrs. Bates, Douthett, and Evans were ap- 
er form, to the people of the i8sSiSt ll Pp ted a Committe on Normal Schools. 
remedying this evil. Messrs. Ja Dalrymple, and Ulp, on Equali- 
Mr. Newlin thought it would | ro} t Salarie f Superintendents 
anak i a } mee mh. 4 “ecient Sietels Mesccra JD thett. Smith. and Newl7 Insti 
sent the matter to the di ors a . rien f j ielt, Smath, and Newlin, on Insti- 
nial meeting for the election of ¢ ity tes. 
tendent, in the form of a resolut ‘ ig them ti Messrs. Evans, Fisk, and Moller, on Duties of 
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iem according]} \t present, all spell at the In- 
titute a thousand words by which they are all 
The marks were based on the correctness 
that spelling. 
Ir. Morrison said that previous to spelling, 
drilled them five minutes on the elementary sounds. 
Mr. Dalrymple included in his examinations both 


he 


r. 
spelling and the elementary sounds, giving, first, a 
word to each member to analyze by the sound, and 
then class the letters. He marked them first on 
the elementary sounds; avd then, after pursuing a 
course similar to those of the other gentlemen, h 
marked them on spelling, taking the average of the 
two. in giving the final number on the certificate. 
Mr. Woodruff was in the habit of allowing them 
to spell orally when he had a amall class. 
Mr. Evans still pursued the vocal method. It 
fforded more satisfaction to those present. He 


selected for spelling 2@ words, 5 monosyllables, 5 


dissyllables, &C. 


aperson’s knowledge of language as much from 
s knowledge of words as any thing else. Ile 
allowed the members of the class to write the words 


on the blackboard as given, then to change places, 
spell the words, and mark those mis-spelled. He 


was also in the habit of requiring the definitions of 


the word, as well as to analyze them and to give 
the elements, so as to direct their attention to that 
subject. When a candidate missed but two words, 
with a good knowledge of rules, he marked him No. | 
He had given No. 3. for missing 10 words. Some 
teachers never learn to spell, though good in other 
respects. 

Mr. Mfidler would inquire whether members did 
not take into consideration the natare, more - than 
the number oferrors. He once had am applicant 
spell the word “ borough” boughrow. 

Mr. /ouwthett pursued in some particulars, the 
same thod as already ascribed in regard to the 
arrangement of words and grading certificates. He 
was in the habit of selecting a few words and requir- 
prefixes and suffixes, also to 





rive the 
write short sentences, illustrating their meaning. 


He had found this practice very beneficial ; some of 
‘ 


the teachers having made great proficiency since it 
é Cnc} 

vas introduced. He did not make the knowledge of 

the sounds of letters a test in spelling, regarding 

that, more properly, as a part of reading. 


Mr. Vew//n pursued a course similar to the last. 
f 


Hie was in the habit of giving from 3 io 5 words of 


) syllables and requiring the accent, also the 
root and definition of the word. He had found a 
great improvement in the etymology of words from 

Nr. WW l? said there was agreat difference 

the class of words given. Such words should be 
e] ( e not new or unheard of. He recom- 
mende eping a book with a record of the teacl 
er’s name and the words mispelled, so that he knew 
whether he was traveling overthe same ground or 


Nir. The ypson agreed with Mr. Woodruff, and gay 
t way of illustration. 


d to Theory of Teaching: 


Mr. Morrison sa d the branch is mere ly in its in 


sucy. He was in the habit of asking the candidates 
ich questions as these: What is Theory of ‘Teach- 
ing? the answer to be either written or given or 


il should be 
: 


Llow many members would 


ng ] 
llx I a 1 . , . 
ally, How many faculties of the puy 


tr educated ? 
you require in each reading class in order to make 


What do you understand by gov- 


Ling d 01 


it interesting 7? 


erament? ( 





He could tell the correctness of 


ssification? What branches should | 





be tau \ 414 what 
} l y 
Lor 1] ‘ oe 
( l ‘ G What 
+; ] ’ | 
{ u ’ peu OOl 
ire violates t W hethe 
they would retain sa 
] n hmet I} 1 ‘ i I if = 
It: Aiso the nature of tl I ning powers ¢ 
What are the first evidences of n in the child? 
What first distinguishes them f the lower grade 
of animals? These questions wer d in order 
to induce them to think and r for themselves, It 


is very important that teachers understand the na- 
ture of the different faculties to be educated. 

Mr. Woe druj did not examine on this subject. 
He thought it was a farce It could not be reduced 
to a science. W hat is mins 
most skillful trainers of youth could not give you 
their method and mode, so that you can take it up 
and adopt it. The mother who succeeds most ef- 
fectually, in training her daughter, cannot tell you 


liow answer it? The 


how she does it. Just so in governing a school, 
some are born to govern and the pupils feel it. So 
in prescribing any subject to the mind. It is better 
to talk and read on the subject than to examine in 
it. He recommended that teachers should be ex- 
amined from different Theories, such as Page's, Nor- 
thend’s, &c., in order to induce them to examine and 
study it. 

Mr. Newlin said the theory does not consist en- 
tirely of school government. He would examine 
How teach the alphabet Give the 

How teach the lst Reader? 2nd 
Reader? Mental Arithmet Written Arithmetic? 
Illustrate the method of explaining subtraction 
Maltiplicati mn. Give yourown method. Andso with 
all the branches, confining the examination to the 


in this way 
different methods. 


branches taught. Sometimes ask the question, how 


} 


“* 
govern the schoo!? and how works in educa- 


tion read. 


Mr.: Fusk had encounter t] difficulty On 


asking the tions, he fo ill referring 
to the firstor s¢ ynd ones,as ¢ j gt] I ethod 

Mr. .Vea 2 suggested ha LNs) to the 
1estions written on ps of ] and submitted 
o the directors the exam 

Mr. B r stions to be 
written out on the theory of tea terms engag- 
ed, works taken, opinio t 1, together with 
some questi on 1 u teaching 
the proper method o ida 
des . tio ( the s t i and 
also the ob stud 

Mr. ! rr s 
sulte s point: He - 

tl W hat 3 ur cing 
the orga ition : How er- 
Tain the vl r ita 
tions VW | yns do 
ou tended iB} tea 
| manship S \\ I you 

Cc l ; - ’ 

~ he } ] ) ‘ 7 or] 

| VW aa i Leacl 
er ( { 0 men 
ory l ite ( hat 
bad « r his s l 

} Reed said we co t t ant 
eit ! pr tice irom t f ed 1n 
principles. His « t ( rent 
branches, had been sometl med by 
others. He was very particular in regard to all 
things pertaining to government It was really 
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necessary that the teacher be familiar with the wri- 
tings of our distinguished educators. 
ACCURACY IN DISTRICT. REPORTS. 

The next question for discussion was ‘' How can 
more accuracy and regularity be secured in District 
Reports ?” 

Mr. Coburn made a few remarks, during which 
he pointed out the crude, inaccurate and unsatisfac- 
tory shape in which reports from many of the County 
Boards reached the office at Harrisburg. He com- 
mented in rather severe terms upon the negligence 
and dereliction of duty on the part of those whose 
duty it is to make out these reports. It was utterly 
impossible to make out a correct annual report of 
the workings of the school law of the State, so long 
as the School Directors failed to perform their duty. 
He urged upon the County Superintendents to see 
that the Directers make ouf their reports in the last 
month of their official term, and forward them at 
once to Harrisburg. If this course is pursued, the 
laborand difficulty of preparing the annual report 
for publication would be greatly lessened, and its 
accuracy far more reliable. 

After the State Superintendent concluded his re- 
marks, the members propounded many questions, to 
all of which he gave prompt answers 

The matter was then discussed by the members of 
the convention, and a change in the present law was 


urged. One member said that with a good horse 
and carriage he had always been able to chase up 


the reports of his county, but this was an expensive 
mode of making directors perform their duty, and 
he thought a cheaper and more direct method could 
be devised. 

Mr. Vouthelt was of the opinion that no newleg- 
islation was needed. He read the law as it now 
stands, and cited the decision, that in case of a fail- 
ure of the directors to make out and forw ard are 
port as directed, they thereby forfeit the appropria- 
tion for the next year. Ifa few ex: imples were made 
of delinquents, reports would be ever: 
in due time. 


ifter furnished 


WeEDNI 
Mr. Smith, of Armstrong, in the chair 
PHYSICAL CULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 

The first question called up for discussion wa 
‘Physical Culture in Common Schools.” 

The members of the 


SDAY EVENING. 


convention 


; 
é xpressed 


views fully upon the subject, and as a general thing 
were strongly in favor of the » phy vsical as wella 
mental and moral culture of childre: What 
differences of opinion might exist as to points, the 
great fact seemed to be admitted, that p!) ; 
ture could be introduced into our public schoo 
with decided advantage. : 

S. P. Bates, whilst he thought it was necessarv t 





give children proper sas of the laws of lif at d 
health, and to extend to them all the benefits of phy- 
sical culture, there were other essentials to be at 
tended to. School houses, as a general thing, were 


badly ventilated, and pure air was just as essentia 
to the physical development of childhood and ma: 
hood as the best devised = m of gymnastic: 
Cleanliness was another very importa at point and 
essential to the mental an “ J yhysical culture of the 
pupil. Not only should the ¢ hildren be » ke pt clean 
but the school room should be frequently whitewash- 
ed and all proper disinfectants used to ward 7 dis- 
ease. Sunlight was another ve ry important matter. 
The plants that bloomed in the shs de never exhibi 
ted the same lovely hues as those which rear their 
heads in the pure sunlight of heaven. So with chil- 
dren imprisoned in dark and dingy school rooms. 


The nature of children was to chase a hoop, build 
dams across tiny streams, and roam through field 
ind forest, and it would not do to pen them up in 
a dark, cheerless school room for eight or ten hours 
a day. He was in favor of drilling children in gym- 
nastic exercises at suitable times in the day, either 
in ae school room or out of it. F 

Mr. Ingram, whilst he was not opposed to physi- 
cal culture, was strongly in favor of vocal gymnas- 
tics, as being best calculated to produc e the result 
aimed at. 

Prof. Kidd being in the hall, it was moved that 
he address the convention on the subject of physical 
culture. In complying, the Professor said that it 
had always been a wonder to him that physical cul- 
ture was so sadly neglected in schools; just in pro- 
portion as a man had control of his muscles would 
he be able to use his mental faculties to the best ad- 
vantage. ‘I'he Professor's remarks were of a prac 
tical nature and were well received by the members 
He was strongly in favor of the 
gymnastics in public schools. He did not undertake 
to say what particular kind of physical culture 
should be adopted; but some system was absolutely 
nece ssary. 

a the close of the Professor's remarks, on motion 

' Mr. Douthett, he was requested to favor the Con- 
waiien with some practical illustrations in gymnas- 
tics, which he did, and it was rather amusing to see 
some twenty or thirty staid looking superintendents 
taking their first lesson. After getting up a free 
circulation of blood in the veins of the members 
the Professor dismissed his class and resumed his 
remarks, contending that a soldier drilled in the 
Zouave tactics was superior to all others, as many 
of our battle-fields fully attested. He concluded 
with a most ‘a werful appeal in favor of the intro- 
auction of zy public S¢ hools. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to Pro 
as well for his invitation to attend his 
evening as for his lecture and 


muastics into 


ssor k idd, : 


exhibition on ‘Tuesday 


structions this evening 


rhe questior of the ‘Best Method of Conduct- 
x Teachers’ Instiutes,”’ was announced as the next 
1 order. : 
Mr. Burt Birmingham, opened the discussion 
i short and practical speech. 
State Superintendent Coburn, announced that 
M 1} sop, President of the Convention, was 
ut to retire, not only from the rarks of the Su- 
ende1 \ was obliged on account of other 
s, to resign his’ position as President of the 
tion; an ; on his motion a vote of thanks was 
sd him for the able and impartial manner he 
la F presided over the deliberations of the Convén- 
t ‘and regretting that he was about to quit 
office in which he had rendered such able and ac- 
( ptabl 
Ty »AY Mornaa 
vi President S fh in the ha 
LAMINA ON IN ARITIHMETI AND GRAMMAR 
Subject ‘‘ Method of Examination Arithmetic 
id Grammar,” was taken up. 
Mr. Morrison's method on practical arithmetic 
was first orally on the general principles, with 


such questions as these: What is 
tity? Notation? Numeration? perhaps as far as 
ractions, square and Cubic Root, in all the princi- 
les. After this, proposed some 5 or 6 different prob- 
ems for the candidates to perform on their mannu- 
scripts, one to test their knowledge of Fractions, 


a number? (juan- 


| one showing the difference between the Interest anv 


introduction of 


| 
a 
7 





Ww 
in 
to 
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Discount of a note, also an example testing their 
knowledge of Decimal Fractions, one on the Cube 
Root anc lastly one of a promiscuous character 

This is a brief summary of the method. In Gram- 
mar he first asked questions in regard to the eleme 
tary sounds of the letters, on the parts of speec 
the moods and tenses; to write a sentence of poe try 

n 


1” 
il 
h 
n 


giving the proper punctuation and capitals; name d 
then the most difficult words and required them to 
give a brief method of parsing the words ; called on 


some member of the class to analyze a sentence, 


calling for criticisms from the di ferent members. If 


the class was small, required each one to read what he 
had written, with criticisms. If the class was large 
took up the manuscripts and examined them; then 
wrote four or five sentences of false syntax ca 
ing upon some member of the class to correct it, wit 
criticisms, &c. 

Mr. Mohler gave examples te be w ritten out on 
paper, allowing a ‘ertain length of time for their 
solution. He did not give difficult examples, but 
required them to be particular in small things, such 
as the dollar mark, decimal point, &c. He did not 
consider the knowledge of the analysis quite as im- 
portant as the etymology of the language. 

Mr. way yereiee the written method in exam- 
ining in practical lerithmetic. He usually gave about 
thre e problems to be solved on paper and analyzed 
in full. He pursued the same course in grammar, 
requiring them to write out the parsing sson on 
the paper, to parse the sentences etymologicall) 
and also to give the syntactical analysis, marking 
them as they dispose of the sentences. 

Mr. Mi f r tri d to sel ct the probl nis w! -~h em 


body the greatest number of principles, and did not 
limit the time for their solution. Some ares! ] 
sure, others fast butincorrect. The same selections 


were made.in grammar. He paid much attention to 
the ability of teachers to talk correctly. 

Mr. #vsk was in favor of having candidat 
and explain their problems on the board, as a me 


J ethod of teaching. Put 





of gainir r aching 
as a ge t eems to be much 3 t 
teachers erally go out from I 
schools knowing very little about it. 

Mr. L] wa habi Is¢ j da 
writing down sentences, ungrammatical without ¢ 
ine them as false syntax. lis object was not 
to understand if tl acher is « pabl 
but whether he understands punctuation. H 
sentences in which mistakes are ordinarily m: 
such Who do you suppose I saw,”’ ‘“‘ Who do 
you think came.” &c. He did not often as! 
questions as, ** How is grammar divided.” What 
is a noun,” & Time woul ld not admit of it and he 
had found it very unsatisfac tory. 


Mr. Buffington had in fis of these branch: 
sets of questions, no two of them alike. He 
them a set of these 


liscussion, r¢ quirin 


questions, with two t 

ies for dis them to discuss them in 
their manuscript rave them three s ntences 
in false syntax with this direction, * correct the fol- 
lowing sentences if wrong,” “ parse the underscored 
words and analyze the first sentence given. Lle 
graded from their manuscripts in regard to fullness, 
clearnessand accuracy. While the class are writing 
their manuscripts he commenced examining the first 
member on mental arithmetic, completed his exami- 
tion, graded it and passed on to the second, &c. In 
arithmetic he asked some questions on the princi- 
ples,gave them some topic for discussion and re quired 
them to solve questions involving principles, re quir- 
ing a fall, fair and accurate solution with ¢ analysis. 


each of 


: then he 








By this 1 , time, the 
oral examination going as th 
writter He had no y exXau 

Ing OF 

Mr. Wa ad aba r met} 

together. He prepared nber 1es 
tlons to ad tate to t! ( ac [ 
set I ¢ Ss fi \ ‘ | pre- 
yentec wcener fre rY ole tting 
his quest When the : vrote 
these questions on t} board andr iired the teach- 
ers to solve them, and par f with the grammar 
orally, commencing with the lof the class, one 
ent ce j every Ca thers To 
criticise It was irce] 1 the defi- 
nitions ? VM arge he 
required } ~ r manu- 
cripts, 

Mr. Da . i imberea 
his el: \ r : each it 
different princiy 
sible, giving all the od 

1 numi 

deve ted tl rnings ft y ! 
to or xamina I h 

napus from tl! or eve 
lor exam t th } | ew 
quest ( r i d defi- 
nit I H | i ¢ I l f Ray’s 
test exam! i 2 7 ¢ out on 
the board wl ‘ in ? other 
toy I raw ( xercise he 
rn to t ‘ ? , to 
{ ( | »> write 

. 

8 on the 

} Writ- 
i 
| Tf + + 
} 
bil t 
' 

ples 

Vit 
Ou 

( ! 
wit t} 
pl } 

P { ré 
r he rn 

\ th 

i “i ow 

2 « OV 

To rd d tl 
pa { done 

i ] nin 
( eT nd T the 
m I ‘ i evuurl 
send m ] } i I'he 

( “i ' Y it a ini- 
l s ¥ 

M R I | ea pS 
for all the ru His ¢ first on 
rules of arithmetic and tI 1 tl ) give 
the reason for the rules, wit ples inv ng the 
rules of arithmetic in m: t, liring them to 
give an analysis of the pr ms solved for the ber 
efit of directors present. H d not generally 
grant cert ficates on the day of exa nation. One 


advantage of the manuscript was to see the neatness 
and cleanliness of its executio He gave only such 
examples as could be solved by a fair appli ation of 
the principles of arithmetic. In grammar he gav 
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some 3 or 4 sentences to write, requir them to 
derscore some of the more difficult wo d pars 
them as briefly as possible calling on t! membet 
tT the la-s to read wl ut they had writter mcer 
ag the words. In this way he could da sh 
vad to their knowledge as well asa satisfactory on 
He always interspersed these exercises with ques 
tions as to the reasons why, and also dictated s 
tences in laise syntax tor correct 

Mr. Douthett had 4: different sets ol questions 
reachannualexamination. Ile had two grades ¢ 
«questions, the first for those making application for 
admission into the profession, in the districts where 
they expe ted to teach. He had know som Lhat 


t 
had goue through a collegiate course : 
diplomas, totally deficient in regard to the sim 


ets connected with the common schools. ‘The 





following questions were asked new applicants : 


What is case? How determined? Name and define 
personal pronouns. ‘Tell ow of a verb. 
What is a passive verb ? 
DY example, 
based? Define concord. Correct the fol y 

tence, This isthe friend whol esteem, &c. Analyze 
and parse these words, a man with 
dead,” «Cc, h 
the rhetorical pauses. 


all vou kn 


llow formed 
Upon what are the rules of syntax 


Illustrate 
igWihng sen- 


‘breathes there 


soul 80 


Define punctuation. Nume 
Detine figures of speech and 
name afew modifying tlie form of words, and alsoa 
few rhetorical figures. After reading the sentences, 
they were requested to dispose of them as they wouid 
toaclass. He read a list of questions used in exam. 
ining in theory of arithmetic. Communication was 
strictly forbidden. 
at the board while others were engaged at their writ- 
ten exercises. 


some appli ‘ants were engaged 





\ TI po GOND TIN I | 

The method of conducting county Institutes was 
t next top introduced 

Mr. Woodruff said no method could be given that 
would apply equally wellinall counties. ‘There was 
no law in regard to them, but they were managed as 
the Superintendents saw In | ( 
yrop! vion toware a } I he = 3 
rade from the county tr 3 i ( ( 
he people and the place of fh st be taken 

to co der tion Phi suyp t ( Ss } 
ounties were obliged to showa d leferen: 
to teachers, in order to get them into the instit 

n his county the law made th 1 nt t 
hairman, and there was no dispos 1e } 
of any individual to interfere with his ay ntments 
He recommended class drills provided 1e atte 
mut teachers; but with a large attendance of schoo 
directors, the general interests of educatio school 
houses and surroundings, should be discussed in o1 


ier to elicit 





an interest tha 


Last year they had spelled 50 and at the Institut 


this year a thousand words. 


the best 





worth $18 or S20-—wer 
This had giv 
Next ye ur he propose d to spell 500 words, one half 
taken { 

from the present list; after which a hun 

would b 

session and the teachers graded in orth 


cordingly. 


» deSE Speliers. 
i 


rom this list; 


very one missed ¢ Inting as 


‘ spelled, taken from the lists in 





‘\ 


Same subject resumed. 

Mr. Evans said: The Institute in Lan« 
conducted in a manner somewhat similar to that 
pointed out by some of the members. ‘The great 


aster 


object aimed at, is the improvement of the teachers 


ferent from those of others. 
r six months the schools were little affected by the 


( 


1A 
SCHOO 
i 
' 
Yu 
Wi 


( 


branches of education, 
regularly given. 


y] 





the prolession should be turned. 


0 Which 


ct pubdiic § 
i 


-ntiment to- 


ition of a corre 
mmon school system. 
s for the improvement of the teachers, 


yi the sane generai natu. e, trom year 





st be modified so as to meet the immedi- 
\ The advanced class of teachers 
e much benefit from exercises that 
} } 
for those who are young In the 
ind the new members would not gain 


Ut sideration of s injects alone per- 


higher departments of the profession. 
l ‘eful ce l 


lustitute 


ymbination of these wide in- 
can be made really 


munty 


t part of the 
the differ- 


lls form a very prominen 


methods of teachin 


3 are freely and fully discussed,—which 


» the whole body of teachers; lectures 
taught in the schools 
None of these ought 
added others of a 
the at- 
These 
ainly in the hands of the teachers. 


ed l'o 


nature, on 


, 
these are 
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is another element that must be brought in 
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Mr. WW 
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Mir 


} : 
rom observing the 


and grading certificates. 
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y h 

ra " 
} 

Y O18 

| have 
Davis 


lectures on scientific 
subjects, by persons of large attain- 
attendance of that part 
( uld not otherwise be present 
had taught him that the chief part of the 
by teachers ; 
g of a few in the coun- 

and separate from the annual Institute) 
but teachers were leaders inthe exer- 
tical and profes- 

1, 


s were In every respect more advantage- 


ustitute compiete, 


ire the 
who wi 
} ; 

pe aone 


Institute should 


working 


vinced that the prac 


occasions more freedom is felt, ant 
ven fo the 


} 
requentiy 


I Optnions. 


expression 
undertaken at these meet- 
uld not be to fully develop, or 
rather to inspire 
siasm and elicit thenght and reflectior 


educa- 


when the members shal! have separated 
their duties in the school-room 

yas in the habit of hie ld ng lust 

1 semi-annually Ile brought the 
teachers at the 1 tations. His 

pared some five weeks previous t 
oes, and different branches assign- 

- mbetr vas required to ope 
h a discussion was entered in- 

rs It was their custom to have 

1 a distance deliver ientific lectures 
essions. ‘They had never failed 
\ n the ever eneral- 








) l 
Sa { - 
1! 
vell attended ‘The members engaged 
d subjects that concerned the teach- 
e the holidays a central institute was 
vas conducted similar to the others.— 
re delivered in the evening. 


7 1 . . " 
ruff also recommended bringing in speci- 
p at the Institutes He had ar- 
n for determining the 
} 


improvement in 

He was just 
1y into this plan and his 
the benefit of his experience. 
said the wants of his county were dif. 
Until within the last five 


successor 
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war, but this winter two-thirds were female teachers, he re t was e} t d 
mostly young and inexperienced When they had ch ( i ort , 
a good number of those of professional standing, th Mr. B Aloehke , 
exercises were more on the methed of imparting In- 4).94 mpulsory i 
struction, but when not so, class drills and lectures 4, t the Stat ¥ 
4 on the different branches of teaching, would be mor he schoo stem. anda "4 
beneficial. He required principles in penmanship, ope, { P; - bl 
and bad found that a great improvement had been | yoluntar stitutes pind 
madein this branch, some teachers being able to est w , r here t . . 
give 2 or 3 differ systems, ness al oh ‘ instita nd { , 
Mr. Coburn said we should have in view thesetwo way) ay analnen:-2 of time 
obdjects:- ~The impr vement of teachers in teach much needed fi recreatio sty 
) and the manner of the branches to be tanght those who will not stu : 
other object is to awaken in the minds of the inhabi- ‘yore seemed to be no , pr Seay 
tants an interest in the cause of education. If these tho rural districts to mak 7 
two objects are ke pt in view, then the wise superin- . 
' tendent will so arrange the institutes as best to Mr. s heen I th 7 Om Fe. 
accomplish them. What would doin one county “red to teaca the others part ol 
' would not in another. The institute should beheld “& Um Che only « ——e J - B, Wat this 
: vhen the teachers could attend with little expense. a atter be leit Optional with t directors whether 
' The superintendent should take all things into con- ‘"° ™ ttute -: ull be atten not, the month to 
: sideration and then with the material he has athand, ©®S!St of 22 days with no on Saturdays 
adopt such a plan as to him seems best Phis v ould be an inducement to attend the inst tute, 
The Committee on Circular to clergymen stated ®%d would work toward establishing it. 1t was of- 
| : that they had determined to prepare a report and  t®” too’ nsive for teachers ttend the County 
have it published, and suggested that each superin- Institute unless their tin en taen Le 
tendent send to them the post-office address ot al] | ‘#° change be clear, pointed + OvSCUre, OF ISg- 
the clergymen in their counties. islators would have nothit 
On motion the committee were requested to report Mr. Waters said the desig yas a 
y as early as possible, through the columns of the g 1 one, but he found by I t! itis very 
School Journal. ail cult to Hay them car is a goned vy the 
IFICATION OF DISTRICT INSTI aw n Als county it was ' tt te 
Mr. Douthett, chairman of the committee to whom *°' the d ere ae Bees ae we es 
was referred the subject of a modification of the 7° ‘ atorce ¢ ~emeee | doallne css 2 
present school law of ‘the State ia relation to Dis- *" = oy tragy ie 6a yee 
trict Institutes, made the following report Pe ip tekinn - "° —s ' . en 
Your Committee, after a careful consideration of | *"° _ oa eh erie 
the subject, have arrived at the following conclu- — :; re ——" ounties 
on: ‘hatin many parts of the State, owing to sas testa se : wd 
the isolated condition of some districts, with but 7" a | : of we? 
one, two or thre¢ hools, and the difficulty of at- | © se > BE Dis ¢ 
end: on the part of female teachers, t ther | ° 
with the want of a competent teacher to tak but tl t 
of and onduct t] | titute. it has hes ind ‘ M j 7 
nu suc] ises, 1 i nefficient in ompi l ‘ tes 
the object i¢ vhich ey vere ad oned i H] ( 1 2. Ga { 
our ( ¢ mittee «cs Wis iG expe t ul l 
Legisla to ame the present law { mit Mr. J 
( cons tion the disti s, for Ins ite pur . 
pose s the County Superintendent 1) I j I 1 
y ok most efhicier ( or s 
Cy were Intended a sul t 1 f it 
mit the following resolution: H 
d Tha enty- Vi da } ill be } T nT 
mmon school month in all contracts } his f 
{ and other yperations with be ards ot ai tor 
} tors < mtrolier in reierence to the tern the n ) { 
nd that » comms school shall he ept tute 
open fe I urpose of ordinary instruction, on any | tea trict 
Sat but two Saturdays of each month shall lustitute | : ought 
by agreement between boards of directorsandteach- it wou ab ' 2 *) 
ers be propriated t stitute or other exercis Super st ther 
for th prover nto teachers of the distr vl . 
q where no institutes are held. the ( 
teache 3] be required*to teach a number of da at 2 
equal t the tw Saturdavs of eac] month ¢ ring ( 1] s I nt be 
th hool teri such districts. F ded th tho ' hink 
scho gid district r districts are not key onel best the ¢ S to naance 
and ratio! s than tl maximum allowed | t tending 
Dy l ynich ! ul His schoo 
\.T. D 1E1 ) d vards make it 
NEWLIN Committec yt with the dire¢ 
[. Sur Vu said that tl his county 
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were becoming unpopular. He did not mean that 1 t to be there. It also makesit obligatory 
they had done no good. This had not been thecas« ) the part of directors to have their teachers at- 
In his county female teachers often say we are bene- tend. — 

fitted by attending the institutes, but the question is, (in motion of Mr. Jack, the consideration of the 
whether we do not pay too much for the knowledge wrt was indefinitely postponed. 

we receive there. Weshould have the law modified On motion of Mr. dlc Divelt, a resolution of thanks 
so as to hold them less frequently, so thatthe teach- was te 


ndered to the reporters of the Commercial 
ers be able to employ some one to take them to the (hr e, Dispatch and Gazette for their very ac- 
institute. Another difficulty was the number of curate and full reports of the proceedings of the 
teachers in some districts is small. If several dis- (Convention , 

tricts woul’ combine and hold them less frequently, ‘Visitations of Schools by County Superinten- 


that difficulty would be removed. He would be dents.” was discussed at some length: Messrs. Wood- 

willing to leave it to the wisdom of the Schoo! De- WF. Jack, Mor? n. Ulp, Waters, Reed, Davis, 
rs + i 

partment and the Legislature to modify the law; Afiller, Douthett, Smith, and Fisk, taking part 


but if left to the directors it will be « qual to a repeal 


’ 


of the law. Vn spay Evenine 

Mr. New/:n said in his county they had 8 school Vice President Smzth in the chair. 
districts with one school each, and & others with 2 Mr. avis offered a resolution, which was passed, 
schoolseach. The y cannot have institutes and never tendering the thanks of the Convention to the Di- 
had, on account of the mountainous character of the rectors of the Fourth Ward Public Schools for the 
country and difliculty of traveling. In the districts, f their large and convenient room. 
where there were 7, 8 or 15 schools, they had them On motion of Mr. Ulp. a Committee of five was 


before the law was enacted and have them yet, with | gnnointed to designate the piace of holding the next 
very good results. Inothe former districts the teach- | geasion of the Convent and to prepare a pro- 


ers are paid for 88 days and only teach 40 Let | cramme of exercises. Hon. C. 22. Coburn, Ulp, 
those teachers be « ompelled to attend the Cou ly | Nvai Douthett and Morrison, were appoint d. 
Institute and receive a credit for it. ‘They had dis On motior { State Superintendent Coburn, a 
tricts with 9 or 10 schools without any institute, but | yote of tl was tendered to the Railroad Com- 
they wre so far apart that it is imp ible to ge inies for t} ral reduction made-in the fare up 
gether. on their roads to the members attendance upon 
Mr. Woodruj’ was in favor of some measure Conventio 
which would be democratic and bring it right hom Denuty Saperintendent Bates made a verbal re- 
to the people. A reaction of feeling was worse than | port on the means necessary for establishing Nor- 
simple neg! ct. ‘he Institutes in hi itv wel mal Scho 
abandoned and some directors were requiring 22 He first took w of normal culture as connect- 
days of teaching. | yuld leave it tot d with s, and considered the question 
tors th y could | stitute vheré , . lo 4 alluded to » necessity of 
but they do not | t : obliged to nort to the vitality of the school sys- 
law stands as dist rd - nd that as is 1 teacher co is the 
favor of leaving it nal 1: Wh understood bya 
Mr. Jacl: rt rv his > LI ie ‘ 4 lle re plied, 
fer leaving t j \ | ; { nine science 
had d re pro- 
distr | essity of 
es ylish ts ior tie 
ao , r Lining 
h ) ak 
, sh thes 
they wer re noble and 
Mir. 2B 1 ild bea 
gard to (dl : 
stands ( 
th 1 y led o 
be sug < i T ‘ 018 
hall er 1s 1 ) , ( on to ; vet 
make t in } i ong 
ject is atta | ] I mo o] 
regard to equal uy é | i their nder d upon as ben- 
hand in hand [fis plan t 
and pay of Superii endents was that rtal f Norn . Ww: ‘urthe: 
tendent received O00, with two t sed by | re. 2" . Hvan;3, and others. 
for all counties with more than 2 at the ()n mot Mr. MWeD quested to pre- 
counties be divided I two ] u ish a luil rep t > pre aings ol 
separate and apart from ich ot t ‘onvent n the Penna. School Journal 
case of Cameron and Torest, whe the \ soluti was passed recommending that vocal 
might be $500 unti! t! hor h50. The m be taught in all pub 0] 
regard to the district titutes, sti f the On motion, the Convention a rned to meet at 
vision requiring two Saturdays, let ort he the eall of the President 
time equal to two days in each month be spent i \fter the adjournment of the Convention, and 
institutes, and the county Superintendent be require revious to the separation of the members, Prof. 
to hold as many as will accommodate the teachers of | A7vdd. at the 1 est of Mr. Douthett, unfolded a 
the county. ‘This simplifies the whole thing ar ire budget of fun, which caused them all to depart 


makes it possible to hold them and for the superin yr their homes in an extra good humor 
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